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CONFERENCE NOTES -—— “BEST EVER” PLANS COMPLETE 








The 63rd Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police convenes at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, September 9 to 
13, inclusive. This is an I1th-hour call to IACP 
members to make arrangements to attend if they have 
not already done so. 


The business sessions have been planned, speakers 
and subject assigned with many features which will 
make the program of interest and value to all law 
enforcement officials. 


Early arrivals may register at the IACP Conference 
Desk on the 3rd floor of the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. on Saturday, September 8, 
and from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. on Sunday, September 9. 
The desk will be open throughout the business ses- 
sions until adjournment of the Conference. 


The early Special Training Sessions, which have 
met with such enthusiastic response, are scheduled 
for 8 a. m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 10 through 12. The sessions will be di- 
vided into two sections, giving members a choice olf 
training subjects. 


Keynote address for the Conference will be given 
by Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City 
Police Department, at the opening session. This will 
be followed by four mainliner addresses: Foreign Po- 
lice Forces—A Main Target of International Com- 
munism, by Lieutenant General C. P. Cabell, Acting 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency; The 
Service Man and American Society, by Major Gen- 
eral Wm. H. Maglin, The Provost Marshal General, 
Department of the Army; International Cooperation 
in Police Administration, by Hon. Joseph M. Stokes, 
Acting Deputy Director for Technical Services, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration; and Chal- 
lenge to Law Enforcement, by Louis B. Nichols, As- 
sistant to the Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 


The Monday afternoon session will be devoted to 
The Administrators’ Forum, Tuesday's features are 
The Crime Forum and The Personnel Forum, follow- 
ed by capsule presentations of techniques and meth- 
ods on such subjects as recruiting, riot control and 
disasters. The annual meeting of the State and Pro- 
vincial Section of IACP is scheduled for this day also, 
with a special program devoted to state law enforce- 
ment techniques and methods. 


Wednesday is T-Day, with the discussions centering 
upon traffic law enforcement and safety. It is also 
B-Day, with the annual IACP banquet scheduled for 
7 p. m. in the Grand Ballroom of hve Conrad Hilton. 


The Thursday morning session includes a Public 
Relations Forum and the annual business meeting of 
the Association. Adjournment is scheduled at ap- 
proximately 1:00 p. m. 
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A special memorial Mass will be offered Sunday 
morning, September 9, at 10 a. m., Old St. Mary’s 
Church, 9th and Wabash Avenue, only a block from 
the Conrad Hilton, in honor of deceased members 
of IACP by the Rev. Henry P. Fisher. 


Ladies attending the Conference will tour Chicago 
by chartered Gray Line Motor Coaches, with sched- 
ules for Monday and Tuesday, September 10 and 11. 

Monday’s tour will depart from the Conrad Hilton 
at 10 a. m. and provide the ladies with a drive through 
Chicago’s world famous Loop district, including a 
trip down State Street for a view of a half mile of 
the world’s famous department stores, Randolph 
Street, the theater center of the city, and LaSalle 
Street, the financial district of the Middle West. The 
tour will then continue to the Outer Drive, and north 
over the Outer Drive crossing the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River where they will view the locks and be 
told why the river flows backwards. Continuing 
north along Lake Shore Drive, the tour will pass the 
Oak Street beach and the Gold Coast District, 
through Lincoln Park and Chicago’s beautiful north 
side residential district, passing the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Loyola University, Mundelein College, into 
the city of Evanston where they will drive past North- 
western University campus, through the city of Wil- 
mette, west to Skokie Boulevard, and then south 
along Skokie Boulevard to Allgauer’s Fireside Res- 
taurant for luncheon. 

On Tuesday the tour will provide the ladies with 
a drive through Grant Park, South Lake Shore Drive, 
through Burnham Park, passing the Hyde Park resi- 
dential district enroute to Jackson Park where a stop 
will be made at the Museum of Science and Industry, 
to visit the Coleen Moore Dollhouse, some of the 
home exhibits, and perhaps be able to see themselves 
on television as well as watch a telephone call being 
made at this world famous museum. The tour will 
then continue through Jackson Park, west along the 
Midway, passing through the University of Chicago 
campus. <A brief stop will be made at the Fountain 
of Time, sculpured by Lorado Taft and considered 
one of the outstanding pieces of sculpture of modern 
times. The very interesting story of this monument 
will be told by the Gray Lines guide, and then the 
tour continues through Washington Park, north along 
Drexel Boulevard and South Parkway, where the 
New York Life Insurance Company slum clearance 
project is under way, then west, passing through the 
heart of Chicago’s colored district to Ashland avenue, 
south to 41st Street, entrance of the Union Stock 
Yards and a drive through the Stock Yards area 
which is the center of the meat packing industry in 
Chicago—the industry which has made Chicago fa- 
mous as the meat center of the world. Following 
luncheon at the Stock Yard Inn, the tour will proceed 
east to Michigan Avenue and to the Conrad Hilton. 


The October issue of The Police Chief will report 
the Conference highlights, with Major Lou Smyth 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Police Department serving 
as reporter. 
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Seucttiue- 
Shemeusttine! 


By Henry Warren Rodney 
Suite 2301 

12nd Street 

New York 17, New York 


60 East 


Much is being said about jobs considered sensitive, 
or non-sensitive. To those who actually know the 
true meaning of sensitivity, as has to do with employ- 
ment either in government, or private industry, this 
whole controversy seems ridiculous and very much 
lacking in congruity, as I shall endeavor to show here. 


Based on years of experience, let us look into the 
following hypothetical story as an illustration: 


Van Winkle Shmensitive, an industrial tycoon, ac- 
customed to all the luxuries money can buy, was dis- 
satisfied with the beautiful mansion he occupied. He 
was a sensitive individual and a perfectionist in every- 
thing he did. His household help and other employ- 
ees had to live up to his standards of employment, 
or they would soon be out of a job. 


He got together with nine other wealthy industrial- 
ists and, after a sumptuous feast, suggested they form 
a private corporation for the sole purpose of buying 
a 15-story apartment house on Park Avenue, each to 
occupy one floor, from the 6th thru the 15th. They 
would have complete privacy, with no intrusion 01 
interference from outsiders—only their selected friends 
and occupants of floors six thru fifteen could have 
access to their “‘sanctums.”’ 


When asked what he proposed to do with the first 
live floors Van Winkle replied, “Those floors would be 
sort of a non-sensitive area, to be offered to five fami- 
lies who could afford the rent and are of apparent 
good character, but not necessarily in the social regis- 
ter. The rent from those five floors would help con- 
siderably to maintain the rest of the building. 


\fter some discussion, all agreed, and toasting each 
other with some 1900 vintage, things were set in 
motion. An attractive apartment house was acquired, 
maintenance help and uniformed doormen were hired, 
and a superintendent was engaged with strict orders, 
among other things, to use elevator No. 1 for occu- 
pants of floors 6 thru 15, and elevator No. 2 for 
the other tenants. Furthermore, a heavy iron gate 
was installed at the staircase between the 5th and 
6th floors, with a strong lock which could be opened 
only from the inside of the 6th floor. The entire 
staff was given special orders, not, under any circum- 
stances to permit occupants of floors 1 thru 5, o1 
outsiders, to enter above the 5th floor. 


Finally, the ten tycoons moved into their new 
apartments and had great expectations for private 
and comfortable living. Subsequently, applicants for 
the first five floors, after a cursory investigation as 
to their character and ability to pay the rent, were 
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iccepted and moved in. The special ten got together 
again and celebrated their successful venture. 


The fifth floor was rented to a Prof. Boris Bane. 
The “$3.00” investigation showed him to be a quiet 
man with considerable means (but not where i 
means came from) and he would probably be a de- 
sirable tenant. Although the apartment consisted of 
nine rooms, his only furnishings at that time, were 
a small day bed, a table and chair, and a few dishes. 
His “sumptuous furnishings” were to arrive later— 
so he said. 


Several days later, The Professor approached the 
operator of elevator No. 1, “the sensitive area,” and 
casually asked to be taken to the roof. The operator 
explained that no one, except occupants of floors six 
thru fifteen and their expected guests, were permitted 
to enter that elevator. He told the Professor he would 
be discharged if he as much as attempted to take him 
above the fifth floor. An explanation by the Professor 
that he just wanted to look at the moon in connection 
with his astrology studies, plus a $5 note gracefully 
placed in the hand of the operator, softened him up 
and Professor Boris Bane soon was on the roof with 
his “telescope.” What the operator did not know 
was that the “telescope” was loaded with a quantity 
of highly incendiary pencils, capable of untold de- 
struction. 


When the Professor was sure the operator returned 
to the lobby, he lost no time in proceeding with his 
“studies.” From the roof he descended to the 15th 
floor, then the I4th, 13th, and so on, covering all 
top ten floors. On each floor, he placed several “pen- 
cils” in strategic spots, each timed to go off simul- 
taneously. When he was through, he walked back 
to the roof, took a last look around, descended to the 
15th floor and rang for the “sensitive” elevator. He 
descended to the lobby, thanked the operator and 
left the building with his telescope. 


Twenty minutes later the building became a raging 
inferno and was totally destroyed, with considerable 
loss of life. Furthermore, all communications were 
disrupted in that entire vicinity for several days. 


Investigation of the Professor as an applicant for 
the apartment failed to reveal his true identity, nor 
did it show that he was hired by a mob to destroy 
VanWinkle Shmensitive and his building. The reason 
is not important. 


An incredible story, you say? Did it actually hap- 
pen? Well, perhaps it is incredible and perhaps not. 
Whether it actually happened, I can’t say. However, 
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it could very easily happen because there are those 
without any experience in knowing how to lend their 
assistance to help prevent such occurrences, and 
haven't the slightest idea how subversives and other 
security risks operate, who are telling us the difference 
between sensitive and non-sensitive jobs. When it 
comes to the defense of our country, our lives, our 
property, there is none—it’s all sensitive. 


Let us go over this very briefly and we will soon 
see it is not so incredible. There we have a 15-story 
structure, one building divided into two areas, an 
exclusion area—sensitive, and a nonrestricted area— 
nonsensitive. It was fully maintained with doormen, 
elevator men and strict supervision. Elevator No. | 
was for the sensitive area and elevator No. 2 for the 
non-sensitive area. An iron gate separated both areas. 
Yet, by having access to just one part of the building, 
a tenant from the non-sensitive area managed to enter 
the sensitive area, resulting in a catastrophe. 


When we speak of subversion, sabotage, or dis- 
loyalty, there is hardly any difference between a dwell- 
ing, an office building, or a manufacturing plant. So 
long as anyone is bent on committing sabotage, or 
other disloyal act, and has access to any part of such 
a building, or plant, he is in a position to do his 
“dirty work” at the propitious time. I know from 
whence I speak. 


Let us take a large manufacturing plant, divided 
into two areas. One is highly sensitive because of 
special secret work on a defense contract, and the 
other, a non-sensitive, unrestricted area. The sensi- 
tive area, composed of buildings and different types 
of classified equipment, is patroled and all security 
rules and regulations are enforced. It has approxi- 
mately 300 highly skilled employees—engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists and the like. No unauthorized per- 
sons may enter here and every possible precaution is 
taken. Well, it seems safe enough from security 
risks, doesn’t it? Let's see if it is. 


In the control room of the sensitive area—a top 
secret place, a water leak develops in one of the pipes 
imbedded in the ground. It must be repaired without 
delay if the work is to continue. That area has no 
plumbers or carpenters among its personnel. It is 
staffed with highly skilled technicians only who know 
nothing about plumbing or carpentry. If they did 
and were willing to make necessary repairs, they 
couldn't help because of union contracts. So what 
happens? The chief of maintenance is notified about 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Mr. Rodney launched a 
30-year career as a criminal investigator after World 
War I when he joined the Pennsylvania State Police. 
He then became associated with the U. S. Secret Service, 
serving that agency almost 20 years. Subsequently he 
was a special agent in the Compliance Enforcement Divi- 
sion of the War Assets Administration, checking on vari- 
ous frauds against the government. More recently he 
was chief security officer at a large defense plant en- 
gaged in highly secret operations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U. S. Navy. During his career, he 
had personal security assignments of U. S. Presidents 
and other top government officials, Winston Churchill, 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, top military officials of Great 
Britain, including the late FM Sir John Dill, part of the 
Royal Dutch family, the late Princess Martha of Norway, 
and others. He has worked closely with other federal, 
state and city agencies in the detection and suppression 
of crime and is considered one of the ablest in his field. 
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the leak and in due time a plumber and carpenter 
from the non-sensitive area are permitted to enter 
and make repairs. In most such-cases, a guard stands 
by until they finish the job and leave the area. Yet, 
even such precautions would not necessarily help in 
some cases if the plumber, or carpenter, is disloyal 
and bent on committing sabotage. It would be quite 
simple for either, or both, to plant a bomb, or other 
destructive device in the immediate area, or near a 
classified piece of equipment. In time it would ex- 
plode and cause havoc. The culprits would have 
plenty of time to escape, or if they were apprehended, 
what good would it do? The damage has already 
been done with possible loss of life. 


Now let’s take, for example, the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, where there are thousands employed. There 
is no manufacturing of any kind. Most of the activ- 
ities are confined to paper work. Let’s say the build- 
ing is separated into different classified areas, one of 
which is top secret and highly sensitive. Another area 
is non-sensitive, with no restrictions as to movements 
by the personnel. In the sensitive area where there 
are large quantities of highly classified documents, 
no one without proper security clearance and special 
identification badges may enter. Guards are stationed 
at all exits and entrances. You just cannot enter 
without special authority. If, for some reason you 
must enter, and have no security clearance, a guard 
would probably be assigned as your escort to sup- 
posedly watch your every move until you leave. Safe 
enough? Let’s see if it is. 


In that secret area, a clerk, with proper security 
clearance, is working on some important documents. 
Suddenly, through no fault of her's, her electric type- 
writer breaks. It must be repaired as soon as possible 
because it is the only one of the kind in that area 
with special size type needed for that particular job. 
What rg sage An office equipment maintenance 
man, who has no security clearance and no authority 
to enter unless there is an emergency, is called in. 
There too, “his every move” is watched by a guard. 
He surveys the situation and decides it will take about 
an hour to make repairs. In time he completes his 
job, but when he leaves he has with him several top 
secret documents which he cunningly lifted from that 
desk, or a desk nearby, or has with him photos of 
documents which he shot with a tiny special camera. 


Eventually the loss of the documents is discovered, 
or it is learned that he got the photos, and he is 
brought in for questioning. Of course, he maintains 
his innocence, and you just prove otherwise. Let's 
say he admits what he did. How would it help—the 
damage is already done—the documents are on their 
way to the enemy. 


How about the “poor laborer” who has no security 
clearance and perhaps doesn’t need any for his kind 
of work. His job is to dig ditches in an open area, 
far away from anything sensitive. During one of his 
assignments, when he was about ten feet down, he 
dug a little further, off course, where the drinking 
water main lay. Certainly no one would suspect that 
a “poor laborer’ with sweat on his brow, knew the 
exact location of the water main and managed to in- 
sert in the main valve a poisonous substance capable 
of knocking out the personnel of an entire plant, or 
office building. And how about when he passed the 
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power house, managed to drop several small, but 
powerful time bombs, or other destructive devices 
through one of the open windows; or cut the main 
electric switch, or a 9 and so on. Perhaps he was 
caught and perhaps not—the damage is done. 

There are thousands of similar situations that prob- 
ably did occur over the years and could occur again. 
Yet we are told that it is perfectly all right to allow 
a suspect security risk to work in a non-sensitive job. 
Again I say—when our security and freedom are in- 
volved, it is all very sensitive. 

As we know, the U. S. Supreme Court recently ruled 
that one suspected of being a security risk may keep 
his job if his work is in a non-sensitive classification— 
many groups and individuals agree. I often wonder 
what prompts them to come to such conclusions. (I 
am not referring to known subversives—for them it’s 
just wonderful.) Have any of them spent any time 
working in a defense plant, a large office, or other 
place engaged in important work? Do-they know how 
simple it is for a non-sensitive employee to “upset the 
applecart” in a sensitive area? Do they know what 
grief it could cause hundreds of loyal persons by just 
having one disloyal person in their midst, with suspi- 
cion on all until the real culprit is identified? I do 
not believe they understand all this, or they would 
see the true light. 


Investigations, reports and recommendations on dis- 
loyalty and security risks, should be made not by 
groups just because its members are lawyers, judges, 
or other professional men, who no doubt have a 
thorough Saaeiinlie: of their own business and are 
sincere in all their endeavors, but evidently know 
nothing about the reality and practicality of what a 
security risk really is. Such undertakings should be 
by groups composed of highly trained investigators— 
men thoroughly experienced in security work for the 
government and/or private industry—men who are 
daily in touch with such situations. Then, and only 
then, can we get all the facts as they are and a proper 
decision could subsequently be made as to disposing 
of such cases. 


Did it ever occur to you how much of the tax- 
payers’ money is spent on investigations, hearings and 
what-have-you regarding security risks? Only to be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by many who do 
not know the real meaning of security risk as applies 
in such cases. 

There is almost always a very good reason for sus- 
pecting one as a security risk—his utterances, activities, 
habits, associations, etc. Believing that it is perfectly 
proper to retain a security risk so long as he is not 
engaged in sensitive work is ridiculous and could 
be disastrous. 


Does it make good sense to protect a Risk when 
there are millions of loyal Americans striving to up- 
hold our form of government? Yes, and the very same 
applies to those who do not necessarily mean to be 
disloyal, but by the very nature of their “physical 
habits” and associations, become “blackmail risks.” 
They, too, are dangerous. 


Just as soon as we stop wasting time and money 
and feeling sorry for those “bums,” and realize that 
the United States of America is a place for those who 
firmly believe in and will support our Constitution 
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for what it is meant to be, and our democratic doc- 
trines and > and is not for those who would 


enslave and destroy us, the stronger, free-er and hap- 
pier we will be. It’s just plain common sense. 


New Florida Public Safety Building 
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A special session of the Florida Legislature ap- 
propriated additional funds and concurred in cabinet 
approval for release of $500,000 to construct a gen- 
eral headquarters building for the Department of 
Public Safety and the Florida Highway Patrol. 

Colonel H. N. Kirkman, director of the depart- 
ment, said the four-story building, shown in archi- 
tect’s drawing above, will be located on a five-acre 
tract of land three miles east of Tallahassee on U. S. 
19 and 27. The building will be immediately north 
of the present Troop Headquarters on the highway 
which approaches the state capitol in Tallahassee 
and now ts being four-laned. The structure will be 
173 feet long and 52 feet wide. It will house all 
offices of the Department of Public Safety, including 
the Patrol. 


FCDA Names Van Blankensteyn 
Director Of Its Police Division 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration today 
announced the appointment of Cornelius F. van 
Blankensteyn as director of the Police Division of 
its Safety Office. He succeeds Col. A. E. Kimberling 
who left the agency recently. 

Since January, Mr. van Blankensteyn has served 
as deputy administrator of FCDA Region 4, comprised 
of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri 
and Wisconsin. From October, 1953, until he joined 
FCDA he was director of the Michigan Office of Civil 
Delense. 

Mr. van Blankensteyn began his professional police 
career in 1928 as a trooper with the Michigan State 
Police. He retired in 1954 with the rank of captain. 
In his last assignment, he was commanding officer of 
the Safety and Traffic Bureau. 

He is nationally known for his work in the public 
safety field. He served as instructor in the Police 
Administration Course at Michigan State University 
and with the Federal Bureau of Investigation in de- 
veloping and later conducting War Traffic Control 
Schools throughout the nation in the early stages of 
World War II. 

Also during the war, Mr. van Blankensteyn was state 
government mileage administrator for Michigan. In 
this capacity, he administered the federal program 
for obtaining rationed gasoline, tires and similar items 
to operate the state of Michigan's motor vehicles for 
official purposes. 
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ity Cont get away when youre got a Chive” 





A CHEVY’S BORN WITH WHAT IT TAKES AND YOU'LL 
SPOT IT RIGHT AWAY. QUIET CRUISING, EASY TO 
HANDLE, AGILE . . . AND THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE. 


You can’t help but admire the professional way a Chevrolet performs 

on patrol duty. The way it responds — instantly, like a reflex action. 
The smooth, easy way it handles — threads effortlessly through 

traffic and shows sports car grace around corners and curves. And the 
way it stays on the job — with a never-say-die kind of dependability 
that Chevrolet has always been famous for. Operating costs are 
traditionally low. The price is, too — and you get so much more for 

your money! Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to prove it. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








Pacifie Paradise Plans 
For Next Years Conference 


By Chief Leroy E. Wike 
Executive Secretary, IACP 
IACP Headquarters 
Washington, D. C. 


It was dusk, and the view of the Pacific was at its 
most enchanting as the big United Airlines Mainliner 
swung in parallel to the south coast of Oahu, past 
Diamond Head and Waikiki Beach, to bank for a 
landing at the Honolulu Airport. The flight across 
the Pacific, from Los Angeles, had been smooth as 
silk, and the lights of Honolulu, against the dark 
mountainous background, made the city resemble a 
cluster of vari-colored jewels. The clear, starry sky 
above the light, low-flying cloudbanks completed the 
picture we had been in anticipation of seeing since we 
left Washington, D. C., a few days back, and, in a 
large sense, the picture we had dreamed of seeing 
some day ever since we had known there was such a 
place as Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 


No one can visualize or imagine the special and 
typically Hawaiian welcome which awaits the visitor 
to the Islands. As our plane touched down and we 
set foot on Hawaiian soil for the first time, we were 
overwhelmed by the warmth and sincerity of the wel- 
come. Chief and Mrs. Liu were the first to greet us, 
presenting us with beautiful orchid leis. Accompany- 
ing them were a great number of wonderful people, 
and before we entered a police car to go to our hotel 
we were almost smothered by dozens of leis and warm 
and friendly greetings. 


During our ten-day stay on the Islands we were to 
find that there is nothing superficial about the friend- 
liness of the Hawaiian ~~? We were privileged 
to visit the islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii and Kauai, 
and while each of the islands has special and outstand- 
ing physical beauties, we found in each the same 
kindliness of spirit which seems to go back to ancient 
times. 


It was our purpose to meet with Chief Dan Liu, of 
the Honolulu Police Department, and his staff, the 
eople of the city who are working with him, and the 
10tel people to work out preliminary plans for the 
1957 Conference of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


An indication of the determination of all the people 
of Honolulu to demonstrate their wholehearted in- 
terest in the coming Conference was a reception, given 
by The Honorable Neal S. Blaisdell, Mayor of the 
City and County of Honolulu, to honor President 
Walter E. Headley, Jr., the officers and members of 
the IACP. It was a privilege for me to represent our 
oficial family on this wonderful occasion, at which 
we met many of the prominent people of the Hono- 
lulu area. Among shave were the members of the 
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Honolulu Police Commission—Harry Newman, chair- 
man; George Eguchi, vice chairman; Victoria K. Holt, 
Mosley K. Cummins and George Q. Cannon. 


In all our meetings and discussions with Chief Liu 
and the people who are working with him for the suc- 
cess of the 1957 IACP Conference, we were greatly 
impressed by the planning and careful preparation 
which guarantees that the Honolulu Conference will 
be outstanding in the history of our Association. 


The Seventh Annual Conference of Territorial Po- 
lice Officials was in session during our stay, convening 
at Wailuku, Maui, and we were invited to attend. 
Some of the business sessions were held in the “Hale 
Maka’i,” the Maui Police Range and Clubhouse. 
Among the distinguished guests at this Conference 
were the Honorable Samuel Wilder King, Governor 
of the Territory, and Mrs. King. The Conference 
could have been an IACP function in miniature. It 
is interesting to note the earnestness and seriousness 
of purpose which seems to characterize these meetings 
of high police executives, but it was a very special ex- 
perience to attend our first Luau, or Hawaiian fiesta, 
which was part of the social program. Later we at- 
tended another Luau at the Queen's Surf Hotel, and 
it gave us a curious and almost reverent reaction to 
see how carefully the ancient customs are observed 
and the beautiful ceremonial rites of the ancient peo- 
ples preserved. 


The islands abound with natural wonders. From 
the snow covered peaks of the high mountains have 
come the great lava flows which run down to the 
sea. These are identified and dated from the early 
15th century down to the most recent eruption in 
1952. The Thurston lava tube, on Hawaii, is a nat- 
ural formation, a great tunnel formed by earth shatter- 
ing forces in ages gone by. It is necessary to carry 
torches in traversing this tunnel, as it is pitch dark. 
The long beaches are relieved in some areas by steep 
and precipitous cliffs, down which pour great misty 
waterfalls to the sea. Over all the islands there is a 
a profusion of exotic and beautiful flowers, and there 
are trees and vegetation such as are seen nowhere else. 


The Hawaiian people seem to have the happy 
faculty of preserving all the natural wonders and an- 
cient customs and combining them with modern and 
progressive planning. Nowhere on earth do all the 
various races seem to work in such harmony. The 
Honolulu see personnel includes officers of pure 
Hawaiian lineage, together with officers of Chinese, 
Japanese and white ancestry. In fact, almost every 
race is represented—all good Americans, working in 
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fabric is your guarantee of 
uniformity and quality. 
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is your protection . . . takes 
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the finest traditions of the democratic police systems. 


The hotels of Honolulu and of the other islands 
are fine and modern. They all utilize to the fullest 
exient the tropical background and the cultural 
customs of the Hawaiian people, combining them 
with the finest facilities to make them wonderfully at- 
tractive to tourists and vacationers. Their resources 
are readily adaptable to such large functions as the 
IACP Conference will be. Their public rooms are 
designed to exploit fully the advantages of ocean front- 
ages, tropical settings and the matchless weather of 
Hawaii. 

Our travel between the islands was facilitated by 
Hawaiian Airlines, which, together with Aloha Air- 
lines, provides quick and convenient transportation. 
To round out our experience in travel accomodations, 
we returned to Los Angeles on the Matson Navigation 
Co.'s §. §. Lurline. This was a very pleasant journey, 
with wonderful food, a fine recreational program, 
varied to suit the taste of every passenger, and a holi- 
day spirit throughout. 


We were most fortunate in our travel arrangements 
to have the benefit of the long experience of the Kelso 
Travel Bureau, Inc., of Pasadena, California. Mr. 
Kelly Kelso, president of the Kelso Bureau, was in 
Hawaii during our stay, and he made many of the 
travel plans for us. The Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc., 
has been approved by the Board of Officers and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of IACP as “The officially recom- 





A maze of gently swaying palms provides a true 
Polynesian atmosphere for outdoor living at the 
Princess Kaiulani hotel in Waikiki. In the back- 
ground, rising above the palms, is the legendary 
Royal Hawatan hotel—the 1957 IACP Conference 
Headquarters Hotel. (Hawaii Visitors Bureau Photo) 
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mended travel agency of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police for the 1957 Conference.” 

Chief Liu has planned for years to have the LACP 
Conference in Honolulu. For many police chiefs and 
their families it is a “once in a lifetime” opportunity 
to combine attendance at an international meeting 
of the high ranking police executives of the world 
with a visit to one of the world’s most beautiful areas, 
truly the “Paradise of the Pacific.” And to all who 
are privileged to attend will come a knowledge of the 
depth of meaning of that beautiful Hawaiian word, 
“Aloha.” 


FBI Fingerprint Cards Exceed 140 Million 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
the number of fingerprint cards on file at the FBI's 
Identification Division now exceeds 140,000,000. 

In a statement concerning FBI services and accom- 
plishments in the 1956 fiscal year, Mr. Hoover noted 
that 4,794,538 sets of fingerprints were received fon 
retention by the Identification Division during the 
12 months ending June 30, 1956, thereby raising the 
total number of cards in file to 140,7776,083. Some 
29,000,000 of these cards were submitted in connection 
with arrests and related action by law enforcement 
agencies. The remaining 111,700,000 were noncrimi- 
nal in nature. 

On the average working day, the Identification Di- 
vision received approximately 20,000 sets of finger- 
prints for processing. These were submitted by 12,902 
contributing agencies. 

The FBI Director noted that 13,833 fugitive iden- 
tifications were effected by Identification Division 
personnel during the fiscal year on the basis of “stop 
notices” which had been placed at the request of law 
enforcement agencies. In addition, more than 500 
latent fingerprint examinations were conducted each 
month. 

In noting that the fingerprints in the FBI's posses- 
sion serve a number of important noncriminal pur- 
poses, Mr. Hoover stated that Identification Division 
experts who were dispatched to the scenes of majo1 
airlines crashes in Wyoming and Colorado last fall 
identified the bodies of 68 victims. Several victims 
of the June 30, 1956, air disaster in Arizona also were 
identified through fingerprints. 


Florida Lowers Height Standards 


Height requirements for Florida Highway Patrol 
recruits have been lowered from 5’10” to 5’814”, Com- 
mander H. N. Kirkman reports. The previous height 
requirement had caused several hundred potential 
recruits to be rejected in the past. Other require- 
ments remain unchanged—high school education o1 
its equivalent, weight 160, between 21 and 35 years 
of age, 20-30 vision in each eye without correction, 
and a resident of the state for at least two years. 

The Patrol is issuing a statewide appeal for appli- 
cants to attend future patrol schools. Recruits re- 
ceive $200 per month while in training, with an au- 
tomatic pay increase to $275 upon completion of 
recruit school. Regular annual pay raises are given 
until at the end of 15 years a trooper receives $425 
a month. 
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After weighing the evidence, police declare airtight case for DODGE! 


California Highway Patrol 
orders 200 DODGE D-500's 
after competitive ‘‘showdown’’ tests! 


You can’t find more critical appraisers of an automobile’s 
merits than the men who patrol the nation’s highways. So 
when the California Highway Patrol was ready to order 
200 new pursuit cars, they invited five auto manufacturers 


to a series of “‘showdown”’ tests. 


Only three, including Dodge, accepted this challenge to 
compete in tests for acceleration, stopping power, brake 
fade and general roadability. The pictures (taken by 
Universal International Newsreel for showing to millions in 
theatres across the country) and the chart tell the story: 


Dodge outperformed the other entries in every department! 


On the basis of this superior showing, the California 
Highway Patrol ordered 200 D-500’s, and now have a 


total of 598 Dodge cars in service. 


Dodge is also the choice of 13 other state highway patrols 
. .. plus many individual counties and municipalities... 
eloquent proof of its outstanding performance. 





CAR “Oo” CAR “P” DODGE 











Speed attained in 3 test runs of Y-mile from standing start (75-M.P.H. necessary to qualify) 


74, 75 ot 75 wen | 76, 77 ona 77 wen | 81, 81 ons B12 ww 





Speed attained in 3 test runs of Y-mile from 50-M.P.H. start (80-M.P.H. necessary to qualify) 


80, 81 on BO wen | B2, B3 ons BJ mon | 86, 84 ons 87 wn 





Speed attained in 3 test runs of 1-mile from standing start (100-M.P.H. necessary to qualify) 


96, 98 on 9B wr» | 99, 101 ons 102 mrs | 99, 107 ons 108 ms 





Maximum stopping distance from 60-M.P.H. speed 


215 Feet | 3 240 Feet : | 155 Feet 











Hold your own “showdown” test before you decide! 


Seed 








Kelations Officer 


By Lieutenant George R. Milemore 
Adjutant to the Chief of Police 
Los Angeles Police Department 

Los Angeles, California 


It has been recognized for many years that the news- 
gathering agencies have a civic responsibility to keep 
the public informed of newsworthy events. Reporters 
must provide accurate facts and thorough reporting 
to get the story to the readers. Competition among 
the news reporting agencies forces them to print ar- 
ticles with maximum reader appeal while it is “hot” 
or suffer loss by being scooped. 

The duty of the police to control and _ protect 
scenes of disasters and crimes, to apprehend criminals, 
to protect property, and to bring the arrested suspect 
to justice is well known. 


At times, there are conflicts between reports and 
police officers. Both are trying to carry out their duty 
and function to the best of their ability. The reporter 
is obliged to get all the facts as soon as possible. The 
officer knows that outside interference may contami- 
nate or obliterate evidence; that a premature release 
of pertinent facts may permanently ruin the possibil- 
ities of breaking the case; and that the overruning of 
a disaster scene by too many persons may cause in- 
terference with rescue operations and an uncontrolled 
mob action. 


The disastrous Santa Fe train wreck on January 22, 
1956 brought the press-police conflict to a head. Even 
though a ranking officer was assigned to help reporters 
and photographers at the scene of the train wreck. 
this action was taken after some adverse incidents had 
occurred. Certain representatives of the press claimed 
they were unduly restricted and subsequently criti- 
cized the handling of the incident by the police. The 
people were confused by the resultant reports. Let- 
ters both commended and censured the oetiee. 


After extensive study, conferences and “Monday 
morning quarterbacking,” it was agreed that it would 
be to the mutual benefit of the police, news reporters, 
and the public if news-gathering could be expedited 
without interrupting normal police procedures. An 
officer was selected and assigned the sole duty of pro- 
moting cooperation between the press and the police. 
His duties included the laying of a foundation and 
fringe activities to bring about a coordinated effort. 


A program of this type could not be forced on either 
veteran newsmen or seasoned officers without first de- 
veloping a climate of acceptance. Not every officer 
possesses the attributes to enable him to develop this 
climate. He must have the reputation of being a good 
officer. He must be well thought of by the police 
themselves. He must be persuasive, personable, tact- 
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ful, and must be trusted by both police officers and 
reporters. He must be of sufficient rank in the com- 
mand hierarchy to expedite his functions efficiently. 
Inspector Edward Walker, one of the Chief's adminis- 
trative inspectors, was found to possess these quali- 
fications. Familiar with the Chief's desires to make 
the plan work, he had the persistence and energy to 
carry it out. 


No other large police department has undertaken 
such a positive approach to improve press-police re- 
lationships. The New York Police Department has 
hired a newspaper man and given him a police rank. 
Other cities have a news release bureau or similar 
agency. No other city has assigned a ranking police 
officer on a full-time basis to improve police-press re- 
lations. 


The Los Angeles Police Press Relations Officer is 
not a public relations man per se. Public relations 
is carried on by every man in every contact made by 
all members of the Department. It is expedited by 
Public Information Division, Traffic Services Division, 
by planned events, tours, Department speakers, by 
Department-produced films, and in many other ways. 


The Press Relations Officer is not a news release 
man. He is not the coordinator for planned events, 
such as sports attractions, shows, or parades. He does 
not prepare stories or edit them. He does facilitate 
the gathering of facts by the reporters themselves. 


The first step creating new attitudes by the police 
and news-gatherers was to publicize the establishment 
of the newly-created position of Press Relations Ofh- 
cer. This position was formally set up in the Depart- 
ment organization. A manual amendment making 
the change was published and the entire department 
apprised of it. This amendment provides: 


He shall be responsible for the following duties: 
*Establishing close liaison with persons employed 
by news-gathering agencies, whose activities may 
involve contact with the Department. 

*Making his personal services available to repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, and television news- 
gathering agencies, to consider possible solutions 
to problems involving the press and the Depart- 
ment. 

*Responding to the scene of serious police in- 
cidents of an emergency nature, whenever practi- 
cable, to assist news-gathering agencies in the per- 
formance of their functions. 
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OPERATION ‘S/MPLICITY” 
with FAUROT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ano IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


The Police Photo Identification Unit No. 860 


A completely equipped unit for simplified photo- 
graphing of prisoners. No special skill is required 
in the operation of this modern set-up. 





The camera stand, bolted to a heavy wood floor 
base, has compartments for film holders, identifi- 
cation numbers, etc. 


The camera has a dividing back for front and 
side views on one 4” x 5” film. It also has a self- 
cocking shutter operated by the Faurot Synchro- 
Electromatic Shutter and Light Control. By simply 
pressing a button, the shutter is released at the time 
both reflector flood lamps have reached their maxi- 
mum brightness from a previous dim illumination. 


The swivel chair is fastened in a fixed position. 


A background shade is supported by a metal frame, 
and the removable number board is supported by 
a rod which rotates on a separate post. Both 
frame and post are fastened to the wood base. 
The entire unit which occupies only 8’ x 3’ can be 
assembled in minutes. 


No. 860 Unit Includes 


Photographic Camera, with 
self cocking shutter and 
solenoid 

Exclusive Faurot Synchro- 
Electromatic Shutter and 
Light Control 

Cut Film Holder 

Light Fixtures permanently 
affixed to camera plat- 
form 

Replacement Photoflood 
Lamps 


Camera Stand with 3 


Shelves 

Swivel Chair 

Identification Numbers and 
Holder 

Shade 

Rear Floodlight Fixture and 
Lamp 


Wood Floor Base, in 2 sec- 
tions, with shade and 
numbers’ board supports 

Rubber Floor Mat 


No. 860..$585.00 F.O.B. Faurot Plant N.Y.C. 





Full and side view on one 4 x 5 Film 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS & HOLDER No. 327 


To Identify Prisoners. The numerous grooves within the frame ee ee eee 
POLICE DEPT. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
photograph excellently against the black background. 


The name of your Department is included with this outfit to- 2 3 r. 5 


gether with numerals for numbering of prisoners and numerals 3-12-55 
for the date. A pin and ring device holds board in position 


of the Holder, which measures 8” x4”, permit easy inter- 
changing of the numbers. The white letters and numbers 





on the prisoner. 
No. 327....$10.00 F.O.B. Faurot Plant N.Y.C. 


FAUROT INC 299 BROADWAY 
tT] eo NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS & DESIGNERS OF CRIME DETECTION & IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 





Further provisions were made in a_ subsequent 
manual amendment requiring the officer-in-charge at 
a scene to assign the oficer of next subordinate rank 
to act as Press Relations Officer, pending the arrival 
of the Department Press Relations Officer. 

A notice was placed in the Police Daily Bulletin 
wherein the Police Commission named _ Inspector 
Walker as the officer assigned to the job and outlined 
some of his duties. 


Inspector Walker personally visited the publishers, 
editors, and reporters of the major news outlets. He 
supplied them with specially prepared business cards 
carrying both his business and home telephone num- 
bers. He asked for their suggestions and complaints. 
He provided all with copies of the Department Orders 
setting forth his duties. 


The Press Relations Officer conducts classes at the 
Police Academy where he informs officers of the De- 
partment press policy. He attempts to develop at- 
titudes conducive to good press relations by pointing 
out the mutual advantages such relations bring. Vis- 
ual aids dramatize the problem. One such aid is a 
transparency showing a chronological chart on which 
are headlines favorable and unfavorable to the police. 
It illustrates that even during times of adverse publi- 
city, much of the sting is eased by concurrent com- 
mendatory articles. Examples of good human interest 
stories involving police are shown. Officers are en- 
couraged to notily the press when such incidents 
occur, 

Once the position of Press Relations Officer was 
well publicized and known by both police and press, 
other positive action was taken. Conferences were 
held with the representatives of the press and their 
problems were aired. As a result of one of these con- 
ferences, a new press identification card was developed. 
This card can be worn in plain view for ready 
identification at scenes of police incidents to facilitate 
the newsmen’s performance of their job. 

Since the assignment of the Press Relations Officer, 
several instances have occurred in which friction has 
been avoided, and more accurate and better reporting 
has resulted. A large waterfront fire occurred in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Ford Plant. The scene ol 
the conflagration was almost inaccessible. The Press 
Relations Officer responded to the scene and met the 
group of news gatherers who were milling about, 
unable to get to the location. The group was loaded 
into police cars and transported down a small ramp 
to a point where they were able to get spectacular 
pictures and first-hand impressions with safety, yet 
without interfering with fire-fighting operations. 

On another occasion, police were granted permis- 
sion to search the residence of a suspected murderer 
provided no newsmen were allowed to enter. In order 
to carry out the agreement and still allow the news- 
men to obtain their story, the police used walkie-talkie 
radios. One of the officers searching the residence 
gave a verbal description via radio of each step of the 
search and all the furnishings in the house, room by 
room. The reporters waited outside receiving the in- 
formation on another walki-talkie. 

On still another occasion, patrol officers, following 


an M. O. pattern, shot and apprehended a residence 
burglar. The arrest was spectacular and good news; 
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however, the big story came later. A fingerprint ex- 
pert connected the suspect with a brutal murder 
where a bloody palm print was left at the scene. 
Questioning by a detective resulted in the full con- 
fession of two murders and forty burglaries by the 


arrestee. Through efforts of the Press Relations 
Officer, the reporters were called at the break of the 
case and full cooperation was given to the press. They 
were given all the detailed facts for accurate 
reporting. All requests for information were prompt- 
ly filled. When the suspect refused to pose for pic- 
tures, mug shots were supplied for copying. Good 
headline copy was made. 

The Press Relations Officer does not give press 
releases or even supply the news gatherers with facts 
on the case. He contacts the ofhcer in charge and 
acts as liaison between ‘this officer and the news-gath- 
erers and photographers. The officer in charge ol 
the case makes available the information to be re- 
leased. The Press Relations Officer resolves any con- 
flicts that might arise. He helps the news-gatherers 
through police lines, assists them in obtaining maxi- 
mum coverage, and coordinates police-press activity. 
He continually reviews his contacts with the press 
in a search for ways to increase smooth cooperation. 
His daily contact with police personnel enables him 
to spread word of Department policy and develop at- 
titudes conducive to better police-press relationships. 
The full-time assignment of a Press Relations Officer 
has been in existence in the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment for less than three months (since March 28, 
1956). During this short period, many beneficial re- 
sults have become apparent. It is believed that the 
establishment of this position indicates long strides 
in the advancement of police-press relationships. Both 
the police and news-gathering agencies are looking 
forward to continued success. 


North Carolina Patrol At Full Strength 

Twenty-five rookie troopers, who were recently 
sworn in the North Carolina State Highway Patrol, 
brought the Tar Heel organization to its full author- 
ized strength of 581 men. 

The newcomers were the second half of 50 troopers 
authorized by the 1955 general assembly. They were 
sworn in by North Carolina Secretary of State Thad 
Eure who directed the new men to “circulate cour- 
teously” as they began their law enforcement careers. 

Under patrol policy, the rookies will receive full 
salary but will continue on probation until a patrol 
training school is held. Such a school will open at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., August | in the new $1,000,000 
patrol training barracks on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Patrol officials and instruc- 
tors of the Institute of Government will conduct the 
training program. 

Col. James R. Smith, who celebrated his 27 years 
of continuous service with the patrol, commands the 
Tar Heel troopers. 


Science Vs Crime Seminar 


A seminar, Science vs Crime, will be conducted 
jointly by the Society for the Advancement of Crimi- 
nology and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on December 29 at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City. 
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OF AN IMPORTANT NEW JOURNAL 


A Journal Devoted to the Professional 


Interests of Law Enforcement Personnel 


Edited by 
V. A. LEONARD 


Chairman, Department of 
Police Science and Administration 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 

Dedicated to a career service and to 
professionalization, the pages of the 
journal will reflect the interests of 
workers in all branches of the in- 
vestigative services and at all ranks 
from the administrator to the new 
recruit. 


This bi-monthly journal will pre- 
sent to personnel at every level of 
service a professional point of view, 
with tested methods and proce- 
dures, including materials that have 
not been generally accessible here- 
tofore. POLICE plans to print arti- 
cles that are practical — written 
clearly and concisely without being 
exhaustive, laborious, or highly 
technical. 
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A Practical Approach to Emphasizing Safety Habits in Youth 


Hou Our Yuvencle 


Safety Program Works 


By Chief R. J. McIntyre 
Department of Police 
Salinas, California 


The protection and the safety of all children with- 
in his jurisdiction is a primary concern to every chiet 
of police. Each metropolitan area has its own prob- 
lems concerning the safety of its youth. Some are 
unique to that particular area, but each community 
has its own children in school, children at play, chil- 
dren on crowded streets. It is the responsibility of 
every department to do everything within its power 
to protect its youth at all times. 

Our own department became concerned with two 
potentially dangerous problems—Youth as a_ Bike 
Rider and Youth as a Pedestrian. We reviewed sev- 
eral excellent accident preventive programs used in 
other cities; however, these, in their entirety, did not 
wholly apply to the problems within our own com- 
munity. 

The manner in which we devised and adapted pro- 
grams to meet these problems in our community 
may be of interest to other chiefs. 


Our Safe Bicycle Riders’ Program 

We observed an increasing number of safety vio- 
lations involving bicycles and their youthful riders 
in our city, The most persistent violators were those 
youngsters of elementary school age. Every conceiv- 
able violation was noted: riding on the left side of 
the street, riding double, riding zig-zag on the streets, 
and others. We knew that continued violations of 
this type would definitely result in an increase in the 
accident rate. 

Several approaches to the problem were tried. Lec- 
tures and films on bicycle safety were presented at 
each school in the city. The problem was eased to 
some extent, but the desired result was still not in 
evidence. 

It was noted that although the youths were very 
cooperative in every way, alter a short time the safe- 
ty rules were forgotten. A plan had to be devised 
that would make a lasting impression on the youth- 
ful violators. 

We then initiated our Safe Bicycle Rider Citation 
Program. The primary purpose of the program is 
to educate, develop and encourage safe riding habits 
that will insure the safety of our youth. It is designed 
to give an incentive to ride safely at all times. 

The program is conducted for a one month period 
each year, preferably while school is in session. Prior 
to the opening date of the program an officer of the 
police department contacts each class in all of the 
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elementary schools and explains the safety rules and 
exhibits the Safe Bicycle Rider Citation certificate. 
Students are informed that all police officers will carry 
a book of the merit citations. The students are also 
told that when they are observed riding safely in ac- 
cordance with the rules they will be issued a citation 
in recognition of their safe riding habits. 

Each week during the month a panel of judges 
checks copies of all citations issued and selects the 
four safest riders of the week. The winners are pre- 
sented with special award ribbons, appear on televis- 
ion programs and receive wide recognition in the 
local newspapers. 

When a bicycle rider is noted by an officer to be 
in violation of a safety rule he also is stopped. A 
control card is filled out by the officer, showing the 
violator’s name, parents’ names, address and the type 
of violation. The bicycle rider is reminded of his 
safety rules and allowed to continue on his way. 


A form letter is mailed to the parents of the un- 
safe rider, stating “An officer of the Salinas Police 
Department observed your child — (name) — commit 
the following violation ———while riding———bicycle. 
We are calling this violation to your attention so that 
you may take the necessary precautions to insure the 
safety of your child.” 


The control card is then placed on file. In the 
event a violation is repeated, appropriate action can 
be taken by our department at that time. 

This Safe Bicycle Rider Citation Program has been 
conducted in Salinas for the past two years. In 1954 
a total of 375 “citations” were issued. In 1955 a total 
of 510 were issued to safe bicycle riders. Although 
it is to be understood that many more sale riders do 
not receive “citations,” all are continually practicing 
safety in an effort to obtain recognition. 

We find that the program develops habits which 
remain with the youths throughout the year. To be 
a citation winner is a great honor in ‘the schools, and 
friendly competition often arises between the schools 
as to the number of citations received by the student 
body. 


We firmly believe that the reason for the success 
of the program is the positive rather than a punitive 
approach to the solution of the problem of bicycle 
safety. 

Along with this program we utilize a Bicycle Rodeo 
to develop and encourage safe bicycle riding habits 
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and skill. The rodeo, too, is conducted over a one 
month period, and we find it to be more effective 
when used in conjunction with the Safe Bicycle Ci- 
tation Program. Assisting our department as sponsors 
are the Optimist Club and the Salinas Recreation De- 
partment. 


Several preliminary bicycle rodeos are held at vari- 
ous centrally located school grounds, and the final 
rodeo is held on a large downtown parking lot. 


In each preliminary rodeo the participants are 
divided into four groups—boys eight years and young- 
er; girls eight years and younger; boys nine through 
fourteen; and girls nine through fourteen. In the 
final rodeo the participants are divided into two 
separate groups—girls and boys. To enter the final 
competition, the participant must have been a winner 
in a preliminary rodeo. Each participant is awarded 
a certificate of merit, and the top ten winners in each 
of the four groups are awarded imprinted ribbons. 
The two first place winners in the final are presented 
large nmaal trophies. The six contestants in 2nd, 
3rd and 4th place are awarded gold, silver and bronze 
medals. All other winners through 10th place are 
presented imprinted ribbons. 

Participants are scored by judges on seven skills, 
with 10 points allotted to each skill, making the total 
possible score 70. The skills are oral test and in- 
spection, balance at slow speed, double obstacle 
course, double circling, braking and turning, steer- 
ing, and coasting race. 


Our Safe Pedestrian Contest 
It is a well known fact to every police officer that 
when the police car or police officer is within sight, 
safety laws are usually obeyed. However, the general 
rule with all children is out of sight, out of mind. 


A continued program of safety was conducted in 
each elementary school by our department. Lectures 
and safety films were used several times a year. The 
desired effect in each of these programs was limited. 
The children were very eager to learn the safety rules 
but very fast to forget. 


We knew we must devise a program attractive to 
the student to solve the pedestrian problem. We 
wanted to induce the student to want to obey the 
safety rules and it had to form lasting safety habits. 
Our Safe Pedestrian Contest presented an answer to 
these problems. 


At the beginning of the contest members of the 
police department visit each classroom in the elemen- 
tary schools, show a safety film and discuss safety 
rules. Teachers are encouraged to discuss these rules 
with the students. 


Students are told that police officers and members 
of a service club, the Salinas Y’s Men, will be con- 
ducting a survey of their safety habits on their way 
to and from school and that they will not know when 
they are being observed. 


Members of the service organization park near the 
school in their own cars. Under no circumstances are 
they to stop or talk with any of the students. When 
a safety violation is observed a notation is made on 
a violation check card, recording the time, date, 
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school, location, and type of violation (not looking 
before crossing, crossing middle of block, not using 
crosswalks, crossing between cars, running across 
street, not obeying signs and signals, playing while 
crossing, and others) . 


These check cards are handed in each week to a 
designated officer of the police department. The list 
of the violations are turned in to each competing 
school weekly. This enables the teachers to give the 
information to the students and serves as a reminder 
and encourages improvement. 


Competition is very keen between the students of 
the various schools. At the end of the contest the 
school with the least number of violations per 1,000 
students per check is awarded an engraved trophy for 
having the safest student pedestrians of the year. 


The formula used for computing the winner is: 
violations noted (over) number of checks (divided) 
by number of children (equals) number of violations 
per thousand students per check. 


This pedestrian program, like the bicycle citation 
program, has a lasting effect on the students. A con- 
centrated effort to obey all safety rules and to win a 
trophy for their school has been made. Good habits 
are formed during this time. Since this program was 
first instituted in 1954, this department has noted 
fewer safety violations by the elementary school chil- 
dren and our accident rate involving youthful pe- 
destrians has been lowered. 


In the past the teachers have had no way of know- 
ing which safety rules are being observed by the 
students. By giving a summary of the violations to 
each school, school officials are able to place greatei 
emphasis on the weaker spots in the safety program 
of their particular school. 


We also sponsor a traffic safety poster contest, open 
to all students in the 4th, 5th and 6th grades in ow 
schools. We require that the posters pertain to the 
slogan, “Know and Obey Traffic Laws,” although 
other slogans may be used. The students must do 
the actual art work in their classroom under the super- 
vision of the class instructor. Entries are judged 
on basis of originality, aptness of thought, neatness 
and appeal. Prizes are awarded for each grade level. 


The poster contest creates an unusual amount of 
interest among students, and it encourages discussions 
on safety between students, students and teachers, 
and student and parents. 


In judging the posters, we place the accent upon 
the theme itself and not upon the art work. The 
actual success of this program is difficult to judge; 
however, the contestants as well as the schools are 
very enthusiastic about the results. It is, we know, 
an excellent aid in accenting the overall program of 
salety. 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY—Retired Chief 
Joseph Steinel, a veteran of 32 years of service with 
the North Bergen Police Department and a member 
of the IACP, was stricken with a fatal heart attack 
on June 19. 
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Good Policeman? 
By Lt. Col. Walter A. Luszki, MPC 
United States Army 


8801-3 DU, Military Police Board 
Fort Gordon, Georgia 


As a stranger in a foreign country one comes to 
realize that policemen are important in providing 
various kinds of help. Perhaps one sees policemen 
abroad more objectively than in one’s own country 
where they are taken for granted. For example, in 
travelling through different countries recently, I 
noticed sharp contrasts in the behavior of policemen. 
In one case, when I asked a policeman the location 
of a hotel, he volunteered to lead me there on his 
motorcycle. His willingness to go far beyond the 
line of duty to help a stranger made me feel more 
friendly toward his country. At the other extreme, 
in another case, there was the policeman who objected 
to my stopping for a few minutes to study a map in 
what appeared to me to be a proper parking area. 
He could not give me the directions I needed, he 
could not understand my language; instead of trying 
to help, he created such a scene as to attract a nuinber 
of bystanders. 


My experiences abroad started me thinking about 
the question of what makes a good policeman. 
Whether the policeman is in civilian service or in the 
armed forces, the qualities that he should possess 
must be considered in relation to the objectives of 
police organization. 


Policing is essentially the control of human conduct 
so that the conduct conforms to the regulations of 
society or to the organization of which the individual 
is a member. The policeman’s job is to get people 
to behave in a way consistent with public or institu- 
tional policies. In the United States Army, for ex- 
ample, military policemen are concerned, among other 
things, with the enforcement of law and order. In 
local jurisdictions, civilian police are concerned with 
individuals who break local laws and ordinances. 
On the national level, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is concerned with individuals who constitute 
a threat to the nation as a whole or whose offense in- 
volves more than one state. 


Since it is people who make the laws, and since 
it is people who keep or break them, the enforcement 
of the laws depends basically upon the consent of 
and compliance by the majority of the people. This 
is true in military as well as in civilian police work, 
for a good military organization requires that the 
majority of its members accepts sniiations and un- 
derstands the need for them. Policemen must inter- 
pret their acts in such a way as to gain support for 
their program on a basis of public need. 
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It has been estimated that about 75 per cent of 
police work is salesmanship! (The other 25 per cent 
is ability!) A policeman must be a good salesman, 
for he must make people see the reasonableness of the 
laws he is trying to enforce and encourage them to 
comply with them willingly. Regulation is indeed 
a tough product to sell. But it must be sold if the 
organization sponsoring regulation is to perform its 
task. Every person whom the policeman succeeds 
in getting to abide by the regulations makes his job 
just that much easier. About 95 per cent of the 
people want to do the right thing. If they can be sold 
on obeying all the regulations, the policeman can 
devote most of his time to the other five per cent. 
And if he can successfully sell even one per cent of the 
remaining five per cent, his job is further lightened. 
It is much easier to get a person to do something 
willingly than try to make him do it. Enforcement 
can be carried out by threat and intimidation only 
in a police state. We don’t have, and we don’t want, 
enough policemen to do that in the United States. 


Because most of the policeman’s work is in dealing 
with people, it is extremely important to consider the 
kind of persons who can best perform this job. Being 
a good policeman is no easy job, nor is it a position 
that anyone can handle. It requires the “patience of 
Job and the wisdom of Solomon.” 


The effectiveness of any police organization may 
be related to the effectiveness of its selection of its 
personnel. Frequently we in the police field are 
limited in the auton of the men we get, so that a 
balance must be struck between the kind of person 
we would most like to have as a policeman and the 
kind of person available to us. The basic minimum 
qualifications are probably: 100 Intelligence Quotient 
(IQ) , height 5’8”, no glasses, no record of convictions, 
and an aptitude for police work. In the United States 
Army a soldier must have the following qualifications 
before he can be selected for military police duty: 


* “Physical Requirements. Requires night vision to 
observe and guard prisoners and installation and di- 
rect traffic at night and under blackout conditions. 
Requires far, near, and color vision to examine equip- 
ment, documents, photographs, and maps, and observe 
prisoner activities. Requires auditory acuity to hear 
unusual noises when guarding installations and _pris- 


* Army Regulations 611-201, Personnel Selection and Classification, 
Manual of Enlisted Military Occupational Specialists, March 1955. 
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oners, and when using telephones or radio equipment. 
Requires use of upper and lower extremities to search 
and raid premises, apprehend law violators, quell 
disturbances, and perform combat duties in case of 
enemy attack. 


“Mental Requirements. Requires verbal ability to 
to interview or interrogate personnel held in custody. 
Requires adaptability, attentiveness, and dependabil- 
ity to perform traffic control duties, prisoner-of-war 
processing, or security and other duties. Requires 
initiative and emotional control to act swiftly and 
effectively in quelling riots, directing raids, and meet- 
ing emergency situations. 


“Special Requirements. Must have no record of 
special or general court-martial convictions. Must 
have no record of more than 30 days’ time lost under 
Section 6, Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951. Must 
have no record for conviction of civilian offenses other 
than for minor traffic violations. Must have no re- 
cord of enlistment waiver granted by The Adjutant 
General for other than honorable discharge.” 


But he needs much more. A _ policeman should 
have a pleasing personality, so that he does not antag- 
onize people when he first contacts them. He should 
have a cool, even temperament, so that he is able 
to act calmly and intelligently even at times of great 
stress. He should be able to make sound decisions 
quickly. 


Not all policemen come up to the standards one 
would like to have. A primary responsibility of super- 
visors, therefore, is to observe carefully the perfor- 
mance of those under him. When he knows how 
they are doing and what their strong and their weak 
points are, it is his further responsibility to help them 
in every way possible to learn their jobs and come up 
to the standards. Wherever possible, it is cheaper and 
more efficient, as well as more human, to retain per- 
sons whose shortcomings one knows than to recruit 
others whose shortcomings are as yet unknown. But 
if a person fails to measure up after training and 
special work on the part of the supervisor, he must 
be replaced. One policeman not suited to the job 
can ruin public relations, make enemies, and cause 
any amount of trouble, extra work, and embarrass: 
ment for others on the force. 

The person who can recruit trained men is indeed 
fortunate. No police chief or provost marshal can 
set up a complete training program or an academic 
course in police science. But with good on-the-job 
training such things as the following can be taught: 

1. A good understanding of police courtesy. 

What are the policies, regulations, and laws. 
How to explain and interpret these policies, 
regulations, and laws so that those subject to them 
will understand them. 

1. What one’s authority and responsibility as a 
policeman are. 


9 
9 
a. 


Wherever possible, such training should include 
demonstrations and practice situations. 


One of the most important qualifications is cour- 
tesy. With some policemen this seems almost innate, 
but with others it must be acquired. The policeman 
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must be able to put himself in the position of the 
individual with whom he is dealing, and understand 
how that individual is feeling. He must be able to 
approach people without immediately arousing de- 
fensiveness. In recent years, in the United States 
Army, special emphasis has been placed on helpfulness 
on the part of the military policemen. 


What is courtesy? Webster defines it as “a favor 
performed with politeness.” Courtesy is not so much 
what a person says, but how he says it. Courtesy pre- 
supposes an attitude of desiring to please and a re- 
spect for the other person. Unless the policeman 
has that attitude it is difficult to be courteous. The 
rank or standing of an individual should not deter- 
mine the amount of courtesy received from a _ police- 
man. If we were as courteous to everyone as to gen- 
eral officers, it would be a better world to live in. 


The policeman expresses courtesy, or the lack of it, 
in his initial approach. It shows in the way he walks, 
in what he says, and in his tone. This approach is 
an important factor in determining how the person 
approached will respond to him. People are inclined 
to respond in kind. If a person is approached with 
a threatening attitude, he is likely to respond antag- 
onistically. What started out to be a mere warning 
may result in an argument or even in the subject's 
going to jail. Many of the difficulties encountered 
by policemen in making arrests result from their own 
attitudes. No one wants a policeman to bow and 
scrape or to pour on the charm-school type of cour- 
tesy. But a friendly, cheerful, pleasant, yet firm at- 
titude will accomplish more for law enforcement 
than all the tough attitudes that can be mustered. 


“When in doubt ask a policeman” has been the 
early instruction of most of us. Many people feel 
that a policeman should be a walking encyclopedia. 
The policeman may not be able to live up to this 
reputation, but he should be proud that he has it 
and do what he can to keep the good esteem of the 
public. A desire to help will pay big dividends in 
public opinion. For a city policeman, a map and a 
small pocket street guide and directory of points of 
interest should be standard equipment. These will 
enable him to answer many questions. If the police- 
man does not know, he should try to find the answer 
if that is feasible. If it is not, he should simply ad- 
mit that he does not know and that he is sorry he 
cannot help. He should never adopt a “how should 
I know” attitude. 


We often wonder why policemen are discourteous. 
There is no set list of causes; the reasons vary widely 
depending upon the individual personalities and the 
particular situation. But some factors which con- 
tribute in varying degrees to discourtesy are: 

1. Identifying oneself with a stereotype of a police- 
man. Putting on a uniform, a badge, an armband, 
or some other special identification, and a weapon 
may make Joe Smith feel that he is a different person. 
He may take on an apparently new personality and 
act as he thinks a policeman should act. If his stere- 
otype is that of a powerful, tough guy who can order 
others around and get away with it, that is the kind 
of person he may try to be. 

2. The need to show-off and be the center of the 
stage. Such a person may do and say things to 
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attract attention, regardless of whether they are ap- 
propriate to the situation. Many a “smart Aleck” 
may behave as he does because of the need to gain 
attention, unaware that his loud and sarcastic remarks 
demonstrate an incompetence rather than competence. 

3. Compensation for frustration and feelings of in- 
feriority. A person may feel that he did not get a 
fair deal, that others dominated him, and that he was 
unable to do as he wished. When he gets into uni- 
form, he may compensate for this by being discour- 
teous and behaving like a bully. 


t. Lack of emotional control. A person may have 
a “low emotional boiling point” so that he gets angry 
easily and loses control. Minor irritations may arouse 
him and he may respond to them emotionally and 
violently, rather than with a cool head and good judg- 
ment. 


5. Self-centeredness. Some people may be so fo- 
cused on themselves, their own feelings, and their own 
importance, that they may have little concern for the 
feelings of others or awareness of viewpoints other 
than their own. 

6. Discourteous behavior of others. Sometimes a 
policeman is discourteous because the person with 
whom he is dealing has been discourteous to him. 
It is a natural tendency to respond in kind, but if a 
policeman yells because the subject yells, and curses 
because the subject curses, he is merely getting down 
on the subject's level and creating a serious situation. 

7. Ignorance. A policeman may simply not know 
how to be courteous because he has not been reared 
in courteous environment. For such a person, there 
is no place in police work unless he can learn the 
rules of the game and change his behavior patterns. 

For the average individual, the attitude of courtesy 
can be developed or improved through training. He 
must understand clearly the job and functions of the 
modern policeman, so that he has a clear picture of 
the role he is expected to perform. He must try to 
put himself in the position of the other person and 
to understand his point of view. In dealing with 
others, he must cultivate an attitude which includes 
consideration, firmness, and friendliness in the right 
proportions depending upon the circumstances. The 
use of a variety of practice situations for training pur- 
poses could help in doing this. Finally, he must 
learn to control his emotions so that he never “flies 
off the handle” or acts under stress of emotion rather 
than on the basis of sound thinking. If he can ac- 
complish all this, he will not only have developed an 
attitude of courtesy, but he will have become a good 
policeman. 


Not all people have the personal characteristics to 
be good policemen. But through careful selection, 
good training, and effective supervision many good 
policemen can be produced. Those who fail to make 
the grade despite efforts to help them improve should 
be removed and steered to some more appropriate 
line of work. A good police organization should 
have no misfits. 
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Attending the Connecticut Conference: |. to r., 


Sey 


State Police Commissioner John C. Kelly; Deputy 
Superintendent Fred S$. Hickey, Waterbury; Chief 
Thomas McCarthy, Bristol; Mayor Edward D. Bergin, 
Waterbury; President William J. Roach, Waterbury; 
Ex-Mayor Raymond E. Snyder and Captain James R. 
Magner, Waterbury; and Lt, Adolph Pastore, Con- 
necticut State Police. 

The State Police Association of Connecticut re- 
elected Superintendent William J. Roach, of Water- 
bury, president for his third term at its annual con- 
vention in Middlebury last month. Supt. Roach is 
treasurer of the IACP. 

Others reelected were: First vice president, Chief 
Michael Godfrey, Hartford; second vice president. 
State Police Commissioner John C. Kelly; secretary, 
Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport; and 
treasurer, Sgt. Howard McInnis, Hartford. Chiel 
Thomas McCarthy of Bristol was named to the ex 
ecutive committee, replacing former Chief Edmund 
Crowley of Bristol. 

Addressing the meeting, Governor Abraham Ribi- 
colf discussed his campaign against speeders and re- 
iterated his belief that accident and fatality rates are 
directly due to high-speed driving. The chiefs unan 
imously adopted a resolution supporting the gove1 
nor’s policy, pledging all-out effort to make the policy 
a success. 


Law-Medicine Institute At WRU 


A two-day institute on “The Head: A Law-Medicine 
Problem” will take place Friday and Saturday, Sept. 
21-22, at the Law-Medicine Center of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fourteen of Cleveland's outstanding medical special 
ists will conduct the lecture and question sessions. 

Law-Medicine Center director is Oliver C. Schroe- 
der, Jr. Co-chairman for the institute on the human 
head will be Dr. Samuel R. Gerber, Cuyahoga County 
coroner. The coroner’s office cooperates with Western 
Reserve in presentation of the university's legal medi- 
cine program. 

Institute sessions will be at the School of Law court- 
room on the WRU campus on Cleveland’s East Side. 
Housing is available nearby in hotels, motor courts 
and guest homes. 

Registration for the special course will be $25 per 
person. 
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20th +bunivensary 
Dinner of T4CP 
7 Me De, ‘Cou 


A double anniversary ceremony marked the occasion 
of tie pre-graduation dinner for the 1955-56 graduates 
of the Northwesiern University Traffic Institute’s 
Trafhe Police Administration Course—the 20th an- 
niversary of both the IACP Traffic Division and the 
Trafhc Institute—on June 12 in Evanston, Illinois. 

Tie picture above, taken at Sargent Hall on the 
Northwestern campus, shows Chief Walter E. Headley, 
Jr., of Miami, Fla., president of the IACP, with Police 
Commissioner Timothy J. O’Connor, Chicago Police 
Department, left, and Chief George E. Otlewis, Chi- 
cago Park District Police, first vice president of the 
IACP. 

Addressing the graduates, officers of the IACP, 
many past graduates and other high ranking officials 
in the police and traffic safety field, were Mr. Paul 
G. Hoffman, chairman of the board of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation and trustee and first president of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, who reviewed the 
history of traffic safety from the early 20's; Chief Head- 
ley, who commented on what the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and Traffic Institute have meant to the police 
profession; Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Trans- 
portation Center, Northwestern University, who is 
on leave from the directorship of the Institute and 
Trafic Division; Ray Ashworth, acting director of 
the two traffic organizations, and Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, 
president of Northwestern University. 

An unexpected feature of the dinner was the pre- 
sentation of a “testimonial of appreciation” to Mr. 
Kreml by the Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police 
“for his untiring efforts in the field of police train- 
ing and distinguished service to the police profession.” 
The presentation was made by Chief Don R. Derning, 
Winnetka, IIl., on behalf of Chief Edwin F. White- 
side, Wilmette, IIl., president of the Illinois Associ- 
ation. 


CHIEF HEADLEY’S REMARKS 


I always feel “at nome” when I'm with police offi- 
cers and friends of police officers. Like men who 
have served together in combat, there is a certain 
bond that links law enforcement officers—a bond that 
you don’t find in very many professions or occupa- 
tions. 


This kindred feeling about brother police officers 
makes me especially glad to be here tonight. In the 
first place, it is always a pleasure to be a representa- 
tive of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. I have a deep affection and loyalty for the IACP, 
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and it was extremely fortunate that we could have our 
quarterly Board of Officers’ meeting in Chicago at 
this time so that a number of us could attend this 
splendid affair tonight. 


Secondly, a man from my own department is a 
member of the Graduating Class—Lieutenant Donald 
F. March, and it’s great to be with him on this happy 
occasion. 


And thirdly, as a graduate of the Institute’s Traffic 
Police Administration Course, this is a real home- 
coming for me. The Institute was just a little over 
eight years old when I was graduated with the Fall 
1944 Class, and as good as the course was then, I know 
that it is much better now. In this dynamic field of 
traffic and transportation, no organization standing 
still could survive, and I know from first-hand ex- 
perience with the recent graduates in my department 
that the Institute has moved forward with the times. 


Actually, I could spend the entire time allotted to 
me in discussing what my Institute training has meant 
to me. But I don’t propose to make a speech about 
Headley. This would be neither fair nor interesting 
to the Institute’s guests and friends here tonight. I 
must, however, in all fairness to my “alma mater” 
say a few things that will have a personal ring to them. 

You can’t really appreciate how much this Traffic 
Police Administration Course can mean to a graduate 
until you’ve had the opportunity to put the training 
into practice. Some of you undoubtedly will be able 
to use your new-found knowledge practically imme- 
diately. Others of you will have to proceed more 
slowly. To those of you in the latter group, may I 
offer this brief word of advice: Be patient, bide your 
time, and keep on your toes Keep your sights high. 
but don’t expect to re-make the police program of 
your community overnight. 


Knowing the value of Institute training both from 
my own experience and that of others in my depart- 
ment, I have never let an opportunity pass to en- 
courage Miami police officers to apply for the Trafhc 
Police Administration Course. At least partly because 
of the high caliber of men who have applied and 
partly because we have made such use of Institute 
trained men, we have been more than moderately 
successful in having our candidates accepted for the 
nine-month course. The Miami Police Department 
has had 20 Institute TPA graduates and with the 
exception of a death, a retirement, and a couple now 
in other related fields, all hold key positions in the 
department. I believe on a population basis we have 
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more TPA graduates than any other municipal de- 
partment. 

Some of our citizens are saying, and not grudgingly, 
that “Northwestern University is running the Miami 
Police Department!” 

Now, I would like to turn to the subject, “What 
the Traffic Institute and IACP Traffic Division Have 
Meant to the Police Profession.” 

It wasn’t so very many years ago that the average 
chief of police either shut his eyes to his traffic re- 
sponsibilities or delegated the responsibility for the 
trafic function to some officer with little authority. 
This type of chief, I am happy to say, is no longer 
the “average.” I think it is a sign of real progress 
that our police executives are—in ever increasing 
numbers— accepting their full responsibilities in trafhe 
supervision and accident prevention. 

One of the main reasons for this awakening in the 
higher brackets of the police profession is that the 
traffic situation in many communities just got so bad 
that it couldn’t be ignored. One doesn’t ignore a 
mad dog in his front yard or a squirrel trapped in 
his chimney—at least not for very long! 

But there is another very significant reason why an 
increasing number of police executives are coming 
to grips with their traffic problems. Through their 
membership in our Association and in contact with 
other public officials, they have learned of the training 
and field services available through the Traffic Insti- 
tute and [ACP Traffic Division. Not only have they 
learned about these services, but in greater numbers 
each year they are taking advantage of the opportun- 
ities offered through these two service organizations. 

It isn’t necessary for me to recount the success that 
cities and states serviced by the Institute and IACP 
Traffic Division have in reducing their accident losses 
and in expediting the movement of traffic in their 
areas. The facts are graphically presented in the 
brochure which we all received here tonight. 


Police executives are, after all, just like other human 
beings. When they see or hear about a good thing, 
they want to get in on it. This is why the demand 
for the services of the Institute and IACP Traffic 
Division has become greater—year after year. And in 
this important way, these organizations are exerting 
a profound influence on the traffic work of the police. 


One important by-product of these professional 
services is that police executives have had their eyes 
opened to the fact that the police are not alone in 
this fight for safer and more efficient movement of 
traffic. They have allies—important allies—among the 
trafic engineers, the safety education people, the 
public support groups—as well as the courts and 
the driver licensing authorities and others. 
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The Institute and IACP Traffic Division have help- 
ed the police position themselves in the traffic safety 
field. Not so long ago there were many communities 
with public officials and citizens alike who thought 
of traffic safety only in terms of the police. The re- 
sult of this was that the police gradually took on 
more and more jobs that they were not qualified by 
experience or training to handle. Traffic confusion 
and disorder could nox help but stem from such a 
system. 
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Among the speakers at the pre-graduation—anni- 
versary dinner were, |. to r., Ray Ashworth, acting 
director, IACP. Traffic Division; Mr. Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the board, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp.; Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president, Northwestern 
University; and Director F. M. Kreml, Northwestern’s 
Transportation Center. 


If the Institute and LACP Traffic Division influence 
had been confined to police traffic activity, the bene- 
fits would have been substantial. But such has not 
been the case. The work that these service organiza- 
tions have done in the police field has been much 
more far reaching. 

A great deal of training offered in the long course— 
as you men in the Graduating Class know so well— 
is in the area of police management. The benefits 
to be accrued to the citizens of this country in general, 
as well as to police service particularly, through the 
improvement of management of police service almost 
defies description. 

As one looks at the budget figures and manpower 
of police service today it can be fairly said that we 
are in a big business in the usual sense of the word. 
When one further considers the stake in peace, hap- 
piness, and prosperity our citizens have in our efh- 
cient service the “big” in big business grows tremen- 
dously. It is only through the advances we can make 
in management techniques that we shall successfully 
bring order—not only in motor vehicle traffic as it 
continues to grow, but equally importantly to our 
society as it too expands. 

We have, in the past, too long neglected the man- 
agement techniques used successfully by industry and 
business. It is most fortunate for everyone that we 
can say “in the past” today. There is still much room 
for improvement, I am sure you will agree, but as 
long as men like you in the Graduation Class, your 
chiefs—and schools like the Traffic Institute continue 
to be willing to inquire into the application of man- 
agement, or so some might say, human engineering, 
to the peculiar problems of police service, “the past” 
will disappear at an even more rapid rate. 

We have made commendable progress toward pro- 
fessionalization of the police service. Our attainment 
of this very desirable goal will come at a rate just 
about commensurate with the rate we keep abreast 
of practices and inquire into the technical aspects of 
guiding our organizations along the safest, most rapid, 
and most efficient route toward effective police action 
in a democratic system. 
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HOFFMAN LAUDS IACP 
TRAFFIC WORK 


I congratulate you—each of you—in this class of 
1956. I know that the course of training here in 
the Traffic Institute is rigorous—it’s tough. The fact 
that you are here speaks well for each of you. You 
would not be getting your diplomas if you had not 
worked hard, shown high intelligence, and also a 
genuine dedication to your profession. 

My own interest in highway traffic goes back many 
years—to the early 20's, when I was in the automobile 
business in Los Angeles. I claim no altruism what- 
soever for that early interest. Our business was good 
and the future looked bright. The passenger auto- 
mobile was rapidly becoming a necessity, in fact was 
a necessity to residents in many parts of the city, be- 
cause not a mile of streetcar track had been laid since 
1909. But traffic jams and a high accident rate had 
begun to create real sales resistance. 

The need for taking planned, organized action to 
deal with this problem was apparent. At the Mayor's 
request, I accepted the chairmanship of the first ‘Traf- 
fic Commission. After a long search, we retained 
as consultant for the Commission Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock, who was later to become the first director of 
the Bureau for Street Traffic Research at Harvard 
University. I was impressed then with the need for 
and sparsity of qualified people to deal with the 
trafic problem. 

In 1925 I left Los Angeles and became vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Like most other executives, I became so pre- 
occupied with the day-to-day problems with which 
I was confronted that I had no time to think about 
highway safety or highway development. All of us 
in the industry were so busy doing the urgent that 
we had no time for the improvement. I was chair- 
man of a Safety Committee of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, which met once a year and 
issued a publicity release, but that was all it ever did. 
We might have continued in our state of indifference 
if it had not been for a magazine article written by 
J. C. Furnas for Reader’s Digest entitled ‘““And Sudden 
Death.” The public furor caused by that article 
frightened us into action. We decided that producing 
and selling more and better automobiles wasn't 
enough—it was up to the industry to contribute what 
it could to making highway travel safer and more 
efficient. 

The moribund Safety Committee, of which I was 
chairman, went into action and spent months study- 
ing the highway safety problem. It arrived at three 
important conclusions: 

1. That the primary responsibility for safe and 
efficient travel rested with the federal, state and local 
officials concerned with building and maintaining 
highways and streets, and regulating the traffic upon 
them; 

2. That these officials could not adequately meet 
their responsibilities without both an informed and 
vigorous public support, and in addition, a consider- 
able amount of technical assistance growing out ol 
private research in education, engineering, and en- 
forcement; 
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3. That there were a number of organizations of 
high potentiality in the safety field which needed only 
funds to realize on that potentiality. 


With these conclusions in mind, the safety com- 
mittee recommended the organization of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation and further recommended 
that it make full use of existing organizations in order 
to quickly bring about a coordinated and effective 
safety crusade. During the twenty-one years of its 
existence it has supplied millions of dollars of funds 
to other organizations. 


One of the organizations to which the Foundation 
eagerly turned was the Traffic Institute at North- 
western. We had been much impressed with a police 
lieutenant named Frank Kreml. His enthusiasm fot 
the contribution which better enforcement could make 
to the cause of safety was contagious—so contagious 
that he had no difficulty in getting substantial sums 
of money for the Foundation to support both the 
Institute and the Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. I can speak for every- 
one who has been associated with the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and say that we take great pride 
in the accomplishments of the Institute and the [ACP 
Traffic Division. This is an appropriate time also 
to express our appreciation to the Kemper Founda- 
tion, and in particular to Mr. James S. Kemper, its 
chairman, for its dedication and assistance to the work 
of the Traffic Institute. No other single company 
has done more to support police traffic training than 
has the Kemper organization. Its assistance has gone 
far beyond providing funds, because it reflects the 
genuine interest of the entire Kemper organization 
in a solution of the national traffic problem. 

The dimensions of this problem of traffic safety are 
not clearly revealed by the statistics we constantly 
drone at the public. For example, in the year 1935— 
the year in which the Automotive Safety Foundation 
was founded—it was determined that the fatality rate— 
for the previous year was 16.4 per 100 million vehicle 
miles. Last year it was 6.4. To bring about that 
result thousands of trained officers like you, as well 
as thousands of trained engineers, and tens of thous- 
ands of teachers have made their contribution—and 
what a contribution—because when that reduction is 
translated into human and financial terms here is 
what it means: More than 500,000 lives saved, more 
than 17 million injuries prevented, and more than 
36 billion dollars in savings, and I am including 
only out-of-pocket costs. 


The Traffic Institute and its sister organization the 
Traffic Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police have played a vital role in the cre- 
ation of an improved safety situation. For those who 
are not acquainted with their varied activities I would 
like to make the following brief capitulation. 


They are engaged in providing training, primarily 
at administrative and supervisory levels, to represen- 
tatives of government—city, county, state—who have 
official responsibilities for various phases of the -high- 
way traffic program. Until World War II, most of 
this training had been for the police, but in recent 
years it has been extended to motor vehicle adminis- 
trators, to representatives of the Army and the Air 
Force, to judges and prosecutors, to traffic engineers, 
and to public support agencies. They are engaged 
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in providing field services to these governmental agen 
cies—making studies of their procedures and prob- 
lems, recommending programs of action to improve 
effectiveness, personally guiding and supervising the 
establis'»ment of a program, when requested, provid- 
ing field training, and offering their assistance, coun- 
sel, and advice. They are engaged in research into 
many of the general and special problems which ob- 
struct progress—trying out new methods, developing 
appropriate guides and standards, and constantly seek- 
ing new answers to both new and old problems. And 
they are engaged in keeping the whole traffic manage- 
ment field better informed—through news releases, 
feature articles, text books, manuals, training films, 
technical periodicals, and special reports. From their 
modest beginnings in 1936, these organizations have 
come to be leaders in their field. More than that, 
they are among the most important forces in the world 
at work doing something about reducing the inefh- 
ciencies and the tolls of highway traffic. You have 
indeed joined forces with an important group of men. 
You can take pride in their accomplishments, but you 
must also begin now to assume responsibilities for 
carrying on the work to which you and they are de- 
dicated. 

To appreciate the significance of the contributions 
of the Institute and the IACP Traffic Division to the 
welfare of this nation, we must translate somewhat 
abstract activities, such as training, research, and pub- 
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lications, into terms of something more tangible. 
What has been the harvest of the seed sown thus 
far? 


Some 15,000 persons have received Traffic Institute 
training. Its sister organization the Traffic Division 
of the IACP has worked in some 76 cities. This is 
not a large number of cities, but nevertheless, by a 
most conservative estimate, over 15,000 are alive today 
in those 76 cities who would probably not be alive 
except for the work of the Traffic Division. Some 
three-quarters of a million or more persons have 
come through the past twenty years unscathed, who 
would be scarred or crippled except for the work of 
these organizations. Further, the amount saved in 
property damage, for accidents that didn’t happen, 
amounts to some $300,000,000 or more. And project- 
ing the total economic saving to the nation over the 
past two decades—lives saved, hospital bills not in- 
curred, man-days of work not lost, repair bills that 
never came to be, and conservation through reduced 
congestion—we exceed the spectacular figure of one 
billion dollars. 


Finally, let us consider how the efforts of these two 
organization have strengthened our democracy, Here 
we have the example of two privately conceived and 
privately supported agencies contributing directly to 
the improvement of public work, to establishing more 
effective traffic laws and regulations, to developing 
better public highways and highway controls, and to 
the improved administration of justice in trafic law 
enforcement. This, I believe, is their greatest con- 
tribution of all. I believe we have to keep on selling 
representative democracy to our people through de- 
monstrating that it works—that our concepts of free- 
dom, equity, and justice are not just words in a history 
text book. Here we are demonstrating to the people 
of our nation—and to the whole world looking on— 
the doubters as well as the believers—that we can put 
into effective practice the principles of self-government 
on which our way of life is based. 


But we still have a long row to hoe. With the 
growth of the nation, and the increasing strength of 
our economy, which will bring increased use of the 
motor vehicle and increased need for regulation, our 
trafic problem potentially worsens. Greater vigor and 
increased skill are required if we are to be successful 
in meeting this problem—the greatest single domestic 
problem the nation faces today. I have every confi- 
dence that the Traffic Institute and the Traffic Divi- 
sion of IACP will continue to grow in their leader- 
ship and improve in their competence in meeting this 
considerably increasing potential. 


I am equally confident that you, the graduating 
class of 1956, like those who have preceded you, will, 
with intelligence, courage, integrity, and a high sense 
of dedication to duty, accept your public responsibil- 
ities fully; will discharge your important duties faith- 
fully, not only in the best traditions of the American 
public service, but as a part of the vanguard of prog- 
ress of the police service toward ever higher standards; 
and will reach upward to ever higher standards which 
ensure the achievement of the respected plane of a 
professional service. In this march forward, you have 
the support and the blessing of every thoughtful 
freedom-loving American. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR POLICE 


An attractive blue-and-white brochure, titled “My 
Guiding Principles,” was recently published by the 
New Haven, Conn., Police Department and distrib- 
uted to the 476 members of the force. Chief Francis 
V. McManus reports the 621 words comprising the 
guiding principles are adapted from proverbs and 
quotations attributed to famous men. “The thoughts 
set forth can be extremely helpful to the mental at- 
titude of police officers, thereby increasing their efh- 
ciency and improving the public relations of the de- 
partment,” he said. 

The guiding principles are: 

*I look upon my occupation as a police officer as 
a noble profession (Francis W. H. Adams) ; a great 
and honorable duty to be greatly and honorably ful- 
filled (Calvin Coolidge) . 

*In the performance of my duty I will always be 
guided by the principles of humility, humanity and 
integrity (anonymous) ; for humility is the solid foun- 
dation of all virtues (Confucius) ; humanity the fun- 
damental object of justice, and integrity the indis- 
pensable virtue essential for the administration of 
Justice (anonymous) . 


*I will always bear in mind that I am a_ public 
servant (anonymous) ; and even though I cannot al- 
ways oblige, I can always speak obligingly (\ sltaire) ; 
for politeness is real kindness, kindly expressed (John 
Witherspoon) ; and a word of kindness is seldom 
spoken in vain (George D. Prentice) . 

*I understand that no man is good enough or wise 
enough to be trusted with unlimited power (Caleb 
C. Colton) ; and that as a police officer it is my first 
duty to obey the law myself, thereby setting a good 
example and commanding the respect of others (an- 
onymous) ; for great is the value of the power of ex- 
ample (Confucius) . 


*I realize that from the errors of others a wise 
man corrects his own (Publius Syrus); that anger 
begins with folly and ends with repentance (Pytha- 
goras); that the greatest remedy for anger is delay 
(Lucius Seneca); and that tact is leaving unsaid the 
wrong thing at the tempting moment (Elliott Jack- 
son). 


*I believe that most miseries lie in anticipation 
(Honore De Balzac) ; that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never happen (James Russell 
Lowell) ; that my own heart, and not other men’s 
opinion, forms my true honor (David Coleridge) ; 
and that the happiness of my life depends upon the 
quality of my thoughts (Marcus Antonius) . 


*I will always bear in mind that work is not a 
concrete thing—it’s a mental attitude, for nothing is 
work or play but that thinking makes it so (Mark 
Twain); that success or failure is caused more by 
mental attitude even than by mental capacities (Wal- 
ter Dill Scott); that I must take the world as it is, 
not as it ought to be (German Proverb) ; that idleness 
warps the mind and thinking without constructive 
action becomes a disease (Henry Ford) . 


*I know that the largest room in the world is the 
room for improvement (R. Roy Keaton); that I 
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cannot hope to improve unless I look to some stand- 
ard or example higher and better than myself (Tyron 
Edwards) ; that when I kill time I am really killing 
my own chances for success (Arthur Brisbane) ; that 
when I practice good actions awhile they become 
easy, and when they are easy I take pleasure in them 
(John Tillotson) . 


*I will always have faith that right makes might 
and in that faith I will to the end dare to perform 
my duty as I understand it (Abraham Lincoln) ; even 
though I know that I will often be unjustly criticized 
(anonymous). But to persevere in my duty and be 
silent is the best answer to criticism (George Wash- 
ington) ; for even though it may often seem that in 
righteousness I stand alone, I will always remember 
that God and one constitutes a majority (Abraham 
Lincoln) . 


*I believe that my profession is never nobler than 
when services are rendered to the weak and uncertain, 
the cast-off and the helpless (Francis W. H. Adams) . 
To me self satisfaction is sufficient reward for render- 
ing such services (Francis W. H. Adams) ; for it is 
my greatest ambition to be truly esteemed by my 
fellow men by rendering myself worthy of their esteem 
(Abraham Lincoln). As I expect to pass through 
this world but once, any good therefore that I can 
do or any kindness that I can show to any fellow 
being, let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect 
it as I shall not pass this way again (William Penn). 
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For Meritorious Service To Safety 

Postmaster General Arthur S$. Summerfield accept- 
ed July 12, on behalf of more than half a million 
postal employees, the National Safety Council’s 1955 
“Citation for Meritorious Service to Safety.” The 
presentation was made by Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 

In accepting the award, Mr. Summerfield noted 
that the Post Office Department operates approxi- 
mately 85,000 vehicles over a distance of more than 
850 million miles a year. The 1955 accident rate 
for this fleet, the largest in the world, was approxi- 
mately 3 accidents for each 100,000 miles driven in 
metropolitan areas, where the bulk of the postal ve- 
hicles operate; contrasted with a rate of 13 for each 
100,000 miles driven in 1953. 





Shown above are the representatives of federal and 
national safety organizations present at the award 
ceremonies: left to right, Arthur Butler, director of 
the National Highway Users Conference, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Ernest G. Cox, Safety Section, Bureau ol 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission; 
J. O. Mattson, president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.; The Postmastei 
General; Mr. Dearborn; Director Burton W. Marsh, 
Trafic, Engineering and Safety Department of the 
American Automobile Association, Washington, D. 
C.; Deputy Director J. W. Bethea, President's Com 
mittee for Trafic Safety, Washington, D. C.; Execu 
tive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. C.; and 
Paul E. Gurske, chairman of the Federal Safety Coun 
cil, U. S$. Department of Labor. 


Graduation Ceremonies For 57th Session 
Of FBI National Academy In D. C. 


J. Addington Wagner, National Commander of the 
American Legion, and George Meany, President ol 
the AFL-C1O, were guest speakers at the graduation 
exercises of the 57th Session of the FBI National 
Academy in Washington, D. C., on June 8, 1956. Ad 
dressing the 98 graduating officers and the hundreds 
of spectators who attended the ceremonies, both men 
warned that America must not compromise with the 
communist menace at home or abroad. 

Mr. Wagner emphasized that law enforcement in 
America is the guardian of the rights and personal 
safety of the individual citizen; whereas, in the com- 
munist world, the policeman’s principal duty is to 
watch the citizen and compel him to conform to the 











will of the state. ‘“These two concepts, I think, are 


accurate reflections of two philosophies so basically SPECIFY Cool 


different that there can be no bridge between them,” 


he said. “HEAD - MASTER” 


Describing the Communist Party as a subversive 
conspiracy which attempts to pose as a national poli- POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 
tical party and a movement of social reform, Mr. f 
Meany stated that the communists want a free hand al Warm Weather 


to use our democratic liberties and processes to de- 
stroy democracy itself in America. “We of American 
labor approach this communist problem and face the 
communist menace as citizens and trade unionists,” : 
he explained. “We fight this enemy unrelentingly Frees 
without a letup.” gi’ ttt @eewes 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover assisted Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in presenting diplomas 
to the 98 members of the graduating class. Including 
those who attended the 57th Session, 3,163 officers, 
representing law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States, have completed the 12-week course of 
advanced instruction provided by the FBI through 
the National Academy. 


IACP POLICE YEARBOOK RELEASED 


The Police Yearbook 1956, containing the proceed- 
ings of the 62nd Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., October 2-6, 1955, is now off the press 
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comprised of papers by eminent officials well quali- 
fied in their respective fields. Whether used as 
straight reading, a reference, or incorporated in police 
training programs, The Police Yearbook 1956 is a THE SAFETY HELMET 
valuable aid to the police chief and popular item in Sel dB 4 
the police library. elected By Los Angeles Police Department 
Price of the 428-page, paper bound volume is $4.00. 
Discounts for quantity purchases of 3 or more vol- 
umes will be given. Orders should be mailed to In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 618 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Anderson New Chief At Norfolk, Va. 


Harold Anderson, former Kansas City, Missouri, 
Chief of Police, and a veteran of twenty-seven years 
on that department, has been appointed Chief of 
Police of Norfolk, Virginia, assuming his duties 
July 1. 
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Aikido Replaces Judo In Hawaii 


“A little pressure, a little twist and you've got a 
man where you want him,” explained Police Officer 
Larry Mehau, and then with a twist of the wrist that 
didn’t ripple a muscle he flattened a 200-pound man 
to the floor. Looking on in rapt attention were 14 
rookie policemen of the Honolulu Police Department. 


Aikido, introduced to Hawaii three and a half 
years ago, has replaced judo as self-defense training 
for the current class of Honolulu Police Department 
recruit police officers, Chief Dan Liu reports. While 
this class is the first to be formally trained in the art, 
a large number of Honolulu policemen have learned 
it on their own time. 


“Both judo and aikido are good,” Officer Mehau 
comments, “for they teach a man to defend himself 
in any situation, but I like aikido better because it’s 
easier to apply and has more offensive and defensive 
maneuvers. With it you get into the fine details of 
self-defense. 

“A person's strength, according to aikido teaching, 
is based in the pit of his stomach. You can feel it 
flowing from your stomach to all parts of your body. 
Always concentrate on that flow of strength and 
shift it to where you need power.” 

Basically, he continued, in using aikido you subdue 
a person by inflicting the necessary amount of pain 
to his nerves and joints. Pressure from one finger 
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Larry Mehau applies pressure to disarm his op- 
ponent before applying “the educated twist” that 
will flip his man through the air and onto his back. 
Members of the current Honolulu Police Depart- 
ment recruit class in the background concentrate on 
the demonstration of aikido self-defense tec hniques 
which Chief Dan Liu reports to be most effective in 
police training. 


at the right place, an educated twist or a slight jerk 
can subdue anybody, or dislocate a joint if necessary. 

“With the twist, jerk or push technique,” Officer 
Mehau tells his students, ‘a small well-trained aikido 
man can be just as effective as a big man.” 


MSU Enlarges Its Police School 


The School of Police Administration and Public 
Salety at Michigan State University, already the na- 
tion’s largest and most comprehensive of its kind, this 
fall will double its major study areas to six and add 
a full master’s degree program. 

M. S. U. police administration students for the first 
time will be offered degrees in corrections work, high- 
way traffic administration and industrial security. 
Major study areas already include law enforcement 
police science and crime prevention. 

All six major fields will be made available also to 
graduate students who are drawn from the under- 
graduate program and all phases of professional po- 
lice and law enforcement work. 

“Most important in the school’s expansion will be 
the increased ability to do research on the graduate 
level and our move into the correctional field, which 
is concerned with prison, parole and probation work,” 
explained Pro. Arthur F. Brandsatter, former Detroit 
and East Lansing police official who heads the school. 

Probably the most critical need today in law en- 
forcement, Prof. Brandstatter said, “is a thorough pro- 
gram of research. Police personnel work—recruit- 
ment, selection and evaluation of qualified people— 
and delinquency control and corrections are among 
the areas in which research is most needed. 

“We must have more of the highest caliber people 
in law enforcement, from patrolman to administrator, 
to manage the progress we can and should achieve.” 

Selected to head the graduate program is Dr. James 
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J. Brennan, a member of the New York City police 
department for 21 years before joining the M. S. U. 
staff in 1954. 

Dr. Brennan was director of training in the juvenile 
division at the time he left the New York department. 
He is the author of several works on police handling 
of juvenile offenders. 

The M. S. U. school of police administration, which 
has the largest faculty (13 members) and largest full 
time student enrollment (nearly 400), also is unique 
in the scope of its field training program. 

Every major must spend two full terms of resident 
field training with various local, state and federal 
law enforcement agencies, as well as correctional, pro- 
bation and parole programs. 

Michigan State students are trained in many phases 
of law enforcement, including criminal investigation, 
fingerprinting, administrative techniques, crime pre- 
vention, police records, custody and detention, laws 
of arrest, search and seizure, traffic control, homicide 
investigation and juvenile law among others. 

The crime prevention field, open also to women 
students since 1949, includes many of the police work 
courses and lays particular emphasis on further study 
in psychology and sociology. 


Maryland Wars On The Litter Bug 


The state of Maryland is putting the teeth of en- 
forcement behind its anti-highway littering law, 
which provides for fines of up to $250 and jail sen- 
tences up to 90 days for throwing trash on public 
highways. 

Colonel Elmer F. Munshower, superintendent of 
Maryland State Police, recently sent the following 
teletype message to all state troopers and all county 
police forces in the state: 

“The Governor's Committee to Keep Maryland 
Beautiful was appointed in 1954 by Governor Mc- 
Keldin to conduct a statewide campaign to free Mary- 
land roads of litter and carry out other projects de- 
signed to preserve Maryland’s scenic beauty. The 
Committee is composed of civic leaders from all parts 
of Maryland and has the backing and cooperation 
of a long list of industries, clubs and the like. 

“Throwing trash along public highways has long 
been a misdemeanor under the law of Maryland. And 
the problem has grown so big in recent years that 
the Legislature in 1955 saw fit to amend the law so 
as to increase the maximum fine from $50 to $250. 
Enforcement of this anti-litter law is one of the major 
weapons available to the Governor's Committee to 
Keep Maryland Beautiful. 

“That the problem is important is proved by the 
concern of Governor McKeldin, the State Legislature 
and leading citizens who are combatting it. It is our 
responsibility to enforce the law against throwing 
trash on public highways. 

“Again I want to call this matter to your attention, 
as we approach the summer travel season when vio- 
lations of the litter laws are most frequent. 

“In the future each member of the State Police is 
to take special care that thoughtless violators are cau- 
tioned about their conduct, and willful violators do 
not go unpunished.” 

This move by the head of the Maryland State 
Police to invoke one of the most effective weapons 
in the campaign to eliminate unsightly roadside con- 
ditions is typical of a stepped-up drive throughout 


the nation, the Keep America Beautiful, Inc., news- 
letter reports. 

Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus is appointing a 
citizen group to cooperate with the State Highway 
Commission and the Arkansas State Police in a coor- 
dinated litter-prevention program. 

In Massachusetts, eight weeks of law enforcement 
saved $65,000 in maintenance costs and improved 
roadside cleanliness better than 50 per cent. 

Florida and Washington are two states encouraging 
motorists not to scatter rubbish along the highways. 
Signs advise the drivers that they are approaching 
“drive-in” trash receptacles which are set back from 
the road and reached by semi-circular approaches. 
All the motorists have to do is pause briefly, lean 
out the car window, drop the trash and be on 
their way 

The Chicago Police Department has organized a 
special 250 man sanitation unit devoted solely to en- 
forcing anti-litter and other clean-up ordinances. Di- 
vided into five task forces of five men each, the po- 
lice details work block by block, calling attention 
of householders and property owners to ordinances 
and violations. Also active in the Chicago program 
is the Women’s Division of Mayor Daley’s Citizens 
Committee, who secured their 15,000th storeowner 
pledge last month. Object of the six-week effort 
was to obtain pledges from local merchants to keep 
the sidewalks in front of their stores clean and to 
observe proper cleaup practices. 

Newspaper publishers and paper box manutfac- 
turers are lending their support, with a growing 
number printing an appeal to dispose of the paper 
or box in a proper receptacle when it has served its 
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Our Conference Manners 
In this pre-conference issue of The Police Chief, 
this column brings to the attention of all IACP mem- 
bers a situation that has resulted in criticism. 


It has been said that most discourtesies result from 
thoughtlessness rather than deliberation. Whether 
or not this be true, several chiefs of police have asked 
me to call attention to the fact that there are more 
vacant chairs in the meeting room at an IACP Con- 
ference than will be found in almost any other 
national convention. For obvious reasons, names of 
the critics are not mentioned but as one expressed 
himself: 


“I wonder if the members who stay away from the 
meetings realize they are insulting those who have 
accepted invitations to address the Conference. There 
is ample time between meetings for members to greet 
friends and hold private conversations without ignor- 
ing the meetings and forcing the speakers to address 
a scattering of members.” 


This writer has felt a sense of disappointment at 
many Conferences that there was so little interest in 
being present on time for each of the meetings. When 
the hotel corridors are jammed with members, milling 
about, and forgetting the sessions, it doesn’t speak 
well for the interest that should be shown in the pro- 
gram. ‘The average member probably does not realize 
the vast amount of work and worry necessary in the 
preparation of a Conference program. These pro- 
grams do not formulate themselves. 

First, it is necessary to determine the subjects of 
greatest interest to the majority of members. Then 
those most capable of handling the subjects must be 
contacted and invitations extended. When those in- 
vited cannot accept, it is necessary to find an equally 
competent speaker to fill the place on the program. 
All of this must be accomplished in ample time for 
the printing of the Conference program. Most of 
those who accept invitations to address the Conference 
do so at a sacrifice in time and money in order to 
prepare their addresses and attend the Conference. 
Certainly they are entitled to the courtesy of a maxi- 
mum audience. 

The same is true of the committee report. When a 
member is appointed chairman of a committee, he is 
advised of the membership of his committee. He then 
must write the members and ask for their thoughts to 
be incorporated in the committee report. Ten to 
twenty per cent of the members may respond, and 
when a second and third letter are not answered, the 
committee chairman must go ahead with building of 
his report without the help he expected from his 
committee members. 


When these committee reports are made at the 
sessions of the Conference, they should be heard by 
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a maximum number of members. The fact that 
copies of the report are available in the press room 
has become an extra service to members, but may be 
partly responsible for lack of attendance at meetings. 
If the committee chairman through extending a cour- 
tesy to the members by printing copies of his report 
is met with discourtesy through absence from meet- 
ings, he has a right to be resentful. 


Several chiefs of smaller communities have told this 
writer that too much of the program is directed to- 
wards big city chiefs and they get nothing out of it. 
Our answer to them has been that a chief of any size 
community can benefit by listening attentively to the 
Conference program in its entirety. 


Most of the members are able to attend the Con- 
ferences through public funds budgeted for this pur- 
pose. If they fail to take a serious interest in the 
proceedings by attending the meetings, they are de- 
frauding the taxpayers, as one chief expressed him- 
self, as well as insulting those on the program. 

Another chief recommended that the president ap- 
point a group of assistant sergeants-at-arms who would 
really perform their duties in rounding up the mem- 
bers and running them into the meeting room. — Ad- 
mitting it is difficult for the sergeant-at-arms to corral 
the crowd without assistance, there still must be a 
willingness on the part of members to attend the ses- 
sions. 


It is hoped that a new record in attendance at 
meetings will be set at Chicago. We talk courtesy 
in our public relations work—why not show it at a 
Conference by giving each speaker a maximum and 
interested audience? 

In the mail comes this message from Chief Dan Liu 
of Honolulu, addressed to all chiefs of police and 
members of the International Association of Chiets 
of Police: 

“Hawaii eagerly awaits the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police in September, 1957. By 
Hawaii, I mean the entire community and its friendly 
people, not just the official local representatives ol 
the IACP. The Conference has aroused a wide in- 
terest in the community and everyone associated with 
any detail of its planning has become an enthusiastic 
booster. 

“While I recognize full well the serious aspects ol 
an IACP Conference and the fulltime, busy agenda 
that always faces our group, we in Hawaii hope and 
expect that you will have time for fun and relaxation, 
two of our most famous commodities. We are aim- 
ing for one of the best IACP Conferences ever, and 
we also expect to make your visit with us memorable 
on other counts. 


“On behalf of Mrs. Liu and myself, I want to ex- 
tend to you and your ladies our warmest Aloha along 
with the invitation to be with us next September.” 


In our visits to police departments in most of the 
major cities of the United States during the last fifteen 
years, part of our studies have concerned the organi- 
zation and functioning of Women’s Bureaus. Recent- 
ly a letter was forwarded to me from the commandant 
of a Latin American police force requesting informa- 
tion about the policewomen organizations in the 
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United States and the type of training they receive. 
Based on our survey of this branch of service in the 
larger cities, we were able to supply the information 
requested, and recommend a number of books and 
brochures on the subject. 





Scanning the columns of the California Peace Of- 
ficer, one of the newest and most constructive state 


publications that comes to our desk, we found an item 


that two chartered planes, one from San Francisco RECENTLY RETIRED POLICE CHIEFS OR CAPTAINS WHO 





and one from Los Angeles, will bring delegations of DESIRE TO ESTABLISH A PROFITABLE LOCAL BUSINESS 
California to the Chicago Conference. This year’s 

Convent ae “oe all aii tt pie ast SELLING THE FASTEST GROWING PRODUCT IN THE 
because of its central location. It is reported that TRAFFIC MARKING FIELD. WE MANUFACTURE AND SUP- 
large groups will attend from all of the Mid-Western PORT WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING A COMPLETE LINE 


and Southwestern states. 


OF QUALITY PLASTIC MARKERS AND STRIPS. WE WANT 
5 eis eimiliel or Wied tae WEN FOR EXCLUSWE OPEN TERRITORIES ON LIBERAL 
Phoenix, Arizona, tells of the growth of his com- COMMISSION BASIS. 


munity, typical of most American cities. He writes: 


“Phoenix has grown a great deal since I came here 


at the beginning of 1950, and there is no sign of any Write Immediately to: DEPT. (P) 


let-up. We have grown 115 per cent in area, and an 
estimated 63 per cent in population in that period. 

We now have an area of 35 sq. mi. and an estimated j. W. NEF: LABORATORIES, INC. 
population of 167,000. The tentative budget for the 
fiscal year to begin July | provides for 264 employees STOCKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
in the Police Department and a total appropriation, 
including pensions and other fringe benefits, of a little 
over $2 million. 


“I think our department, under the leadership of 
Chief Thomas, is exceptionally well trained. At a 
city-wide ‘Commencement’ exercise last Wednesday = 
night for those who had completed various courses Still 2 
of in-service training, members of the Police Depart- af 
ment were presented with 74 certificates in 8 courses. America’s Foremost 

a 

“Phoenix was awarded first place in Traffic Safety Smith & Wesson 
by the National Safety Council for 1954 and 1955. and Police Equipment 
Already we have received three awards from the Na- Distributors! 
tional Safety Council for Traffic Safety in our popu- We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
lation group of 66 cities and we have yet to hear from S 
the IACP and the Traffic Engineers on their part of Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
this probram.” and equipment you need. 








Chief Charles P. Thomas issues a daily bulletin de- 
voted to instructions and department news with re- 
ports of stolen cars on the reverse side. The bulletin 
is attractively headed and is restricted to law enforce- 
ment officers. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS.—The Game- 
well Company announces the election of Grenfell A. 
Swim as executive vice president in charge of sales, 
engineering and production. Following his election, 
Mr. Swim appointed Robert B. Allen to head the 
newly organized Signal Division of the Company as 
sales manager; promoted Charles J. Manning to sales 
manager of the Precision Potentiometer Division; Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
and Herbert L. Gray to the new post of advertising Don't discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
and sales promotion manager. The world’s largest new revolvers or other equipment. 
manufacturer of fire alarm systems and a leading 
developer and producer of precision potentiometers Charles Greenblatt 
for the electronics industry, The Gamewell Company 
is planning extensive expansion in both product ans 3 CONTER MAREET Meee 
as well as a new sub-contracting facility to meet the NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
increasing demand for this specialized apparatus. 
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é TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 

Sept. 10—Five-day, Eighth Annual Crime School, Depart- 
ment of Police, Boulder, Colorado 

Sept. 17—Three-week Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver Li- 
cense Administration Training Program, Admin- 
istration of License Examining. Traflic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 17—Fall 1956 Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 

Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 24—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 8—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 15—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulations (For Army), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 22—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 12—One-week Driver Workshop, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Nov. 14—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Three-week course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 

phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
| a 2 

Dec. 3—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
ie a 

Dec. 17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 29—Science vs Crime Seminar, Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Criminology and American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Jan. 7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 14—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traflic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 8—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
ee 

Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 


Ill. 











(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
Sept. 17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
61st Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Oct. 8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 23-24—56th Annual Convention, Georgia Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 
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Death on the highway maintained its record-break- 
ing pace at the halfway point of 1956, the National 
Safety Council reported today. 


June trafic deaths totaled 3,400—the greatest num- 
ber for that month in history and 14 per cent more 
than in June last year. The old record was 3,119 for 
June, 1952. 


Traffic deaths for the first six months of the year 
totaled 18,120, another all-time high for the period 
and 10 per cent more than for six months last year. 
The previous high was 17,320 in the first half of 1937. 

June was the 16th consecutive month to bring a 
higher traffic toll than in the corresponding month of 
the year before. 

Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, said it would 
take “almost a miracle” to head off a record high 
traffic death toll in 1956. At the present rate, he 
said, the old record of 39,969 in 1941 will be exceeded 
by about 2,000. 

“But this miracle can happen,” he said, ‘if the 
American public is sufficiently shocked by what is go- 
ing on to stop doing the things that are causing these 
accidents. Courtesy, common sense and care will do 
the trick.” 

Mileage information is available for only four 
months of this year. For that period mileage was up 
6 per cent, with an increase of 10 per cent in deaths. 
This results in a mileage death rate of 5.9 deaths per 
100 million vehicle miles, compared with a rate of 
5.7 during the comparable period in 1955. 

Forty-seven states reported to the Council for June, 
with 13 showing decreases in deaths, two no change, 
and 32 increases. For the six-month period, 11 states 
reported decreases in deaths, two had no change and 
34 showed increases. The 11 states having decreases 
for six months were: 


Rhode Island __ —40% 
New Hampshire : —349, 
Minnesota —17% 
Connecticut iio —14% 
South Dakota —13% 
Nevada Ss : —12% 
Delaware ; — 7% 
Tennessee : — 4% 
Michigan 27, 
Illinois ace coe — 1% 
Maryland — 1% 


The reports of 563 cities for June revealed that most 
of the soaring traffic toll is occurring on the open road. 
The cities had an increase of 7 per cent in deaths, 
compared with the nationwide increase of 14 per cent. 
The same cities reported an increase of 7 per cent in 
deaths for the six-month period, while the increase 
for the nation as a whole was 10 per cent. 

Of the cities reporting for June, 98 had decreases, 
366 no change, and 99 showed more deaths. For the 
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six-month period, 193 cities had decreases, 168 no 
change, and 202 reported increases. 


During June, 421 of the 563 reporting cities had 
perfect no-death records. The largest city was Roches- 
ter, N. Y. (332,500) ; second largest was St. Paul, Minn. 
(311,300) , and third was Toledo, Ohio (303,600) . 


For the six-month period, 188 cities still were main- 
taining perfect records. The three leaders, in order 
of size, were Reading, Pa. (109,300); Utica, N. Y. 
(101,500) , and Pawtucket, R. I. (81,400) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of six months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, II]. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 

San Francesco, Gahtl. ....2 1 eee 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. e: 
500,000 to 750,000 Population 


Ye Go Go 
~I & bo 


ye ror 
oo os 


Dallas, Tex. tains ents miei ele i 0.7 
Minneapolis, Minn. -..._..... -<cnieansneeet eee 1.0 
Seattle, Wash. —.....——~..-sssconeneeee eee 2.1 
350,000 to 500,000 Population 

penver, (oie: —_ eee 1.5 
gisnapois, Inf. —....<.0s-usseeeee 1.6 
Ransas City, Mo... 5 2.0 
200,000 to 350,000 Population 

Bacnester, N. ¥, 2 eee 0.7 
Wichita, Kan. - cupoasinincatelects ee 1.0 
Honolulu, Hawaii ete Solas acs eat ee pee La 
100,000 to 200,000 Population 

GAMING, Ps ie wo costs pote ees eg eee 0.0 
Wace, N. ¥;..... ee. nc wees picnasg Uignecltn out tare 0.0 
Roctiord, Tl... eee 0.3 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 

(CCharieston, W. Va. .....- 2. eee 0.0 


Macon, Ga. = sti steaks eae ee 0.0 


Evanston, Ill. — meets kc weewn ae 0.0 
25,000 to 50,000 Population 

Battle Creek. Mitch. ..=. 5 eee 0.0 
a6. Veoas, Nev... cee ee 0.0 
pulngs, Mont. —.._..... eee eee 0.0 
10,000 to 25,000 Population 

Bitmingnam, MICR.. a mcncaca ee eee 0.0 
Hollywood, Fla. sas mintssminne Ie od ce 0.0 
Mt. Glemens, Mich, —......: = 2255 0.0 


Boulder Holds Annual Crime School 


The 8th Annual Crime School is being conducted 
in Boulder, Colorado, September 10-14, Chief Myron 
N. Teegarden reports. 


Nationally recognized for its contribution in solv- 
ing the police officer training problem on a zone or 
area basis, the school is attended by officers from some 
35 cities in five states. There are no fees or tuition. 


The school is sponsored by the Boulder Police De- 
partment, the Boulder County Sheriff, with cooper- 
ation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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How Many Police Do We Have? 


In the August, 1956 issue of The Police Chief, page 
40, Mr. Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City, takes you and 
I to task relative to statistics. 


Please be advised that the article, ““The American 
Police—Problems and Progress,” was prepared in late 
February and early March, 1956. Figures were taken 
from the Uniform Crime Reports of the FBI, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, released on Monday, September 26, 
1955. On page 22 at the top of the page under the 
caption “Number of Police Employees, April 30, 1955, 
the report states: 


“An estimated 171,000 employees policed the cities 
of the United States as of April 30, 1955. This is an 
increase of more than 4 per cent over the 164,000 
city police employees estimated for the same date 
in 1954. Of the above, police employees without the 
power of arrest (civilians) increased from 15,000 in 
1954 to 16,000 in 1955, or 7 per cent.” 


In checking the footnote referred to by Mr. Gulick, 
it is noted that we state 56 per cent “all” 
American policemen.” I admit that the word “all” 
should have been qualified with the word “city’— 
thus, it should have read “. . . 56 per cent of all city 
policemen.” 


According to Mr. Gulick in the last sentence of his 
second paragraph, quote: “This total is 295,000, of 
which approximately 22,000 are federal police; and 
24,000 state police.” If Mr. Gulick will refer to 
the note in Vol. XXVI, No. 1, FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, released September 26, 1955, beginning with 
the second sentence, quote: “For all police in State 
and local governments it has been estimated there 
were 259,000 in October 1954, as compared with 
248,000 in October 1953. Source: Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census; annual report State 
Distribution of Public Employment.” 


It is suggested that Mr. Gulick check the total 
number of policemen in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the above quoted report the total is 259,000 
and not 295,000. 


Royce L. Givens 
Secretary- Treasurer 
National Conference of 
Police Associations 
Washington I, D. C. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Male Correctional Officers for positions paying 
$3,670 a year in Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions throughout the United States. 

Applicants must pass a written test and must have 
had progressively responsible experience which re- 
quires dealing with individuals or groups of persons. 
Education may be subtituted for this experience. Ap- 
plicants must be in good physical condition and be 
at least 21 years of age. 

Applications will be accepted by the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, U. S. Penitentiary, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, until further notice. 


Kansas Holds 10th Annual School 

The Tenth Annual Kansas Peace Officers Training 
School was held at the University of Kansas in Law- 
rence, July 23-28. Instruction facilities were expand- 
ed under an appropriation of $5,000 made by the 
state legislature to the University in an endorsement 
of the training program for peace officers. 

Three courses were offered, each totaling 45 hours 
of instruction: basic course, police science, and basic 
course in traffic. 
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FAIRVIEW, NEW JERSEY—Chief James Deer 
passed away on June 19, following a short illness. He 
is survived by his widow, Carrie, and three sons. 
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THE Yew FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 


FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fleicher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 


The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fiitings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 





SAFE 


DEPEN DABLE Federal 11/2” Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE ox Oo 


1¥2" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 31 years. 
ai pee They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
’ sale method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1¥%2"" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 

dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


le “. i The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 


Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
Se PARACHUTE PLAGE GHAL persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Collis Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 
ment and products. oni Quisit 





SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 





FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


2 FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


S™ (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


don't forget... RM CMedt725 ul: new | 


HI-GLO BADGE, 


S 
IG Save eS OO Se 
% "4 y 


BLACKINTON 


al - GLO DISPLAY BOOTH 58 
1.A.C.P. Convention 


The badge you can polish, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


olish, polish. It will neve 
— Chicago, Ill. — Sept. 9th to 13th 


lose its golden color. Ruby 


remem \ 1 BLACHINION & CO. ING 


Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts §© 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 




























